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NUD Asks Crisadé for Legistntie ( Goals 


Anti-Slump 
Bills Urged 
By Reuther 


By Gene Zack 

Public support must be rallied 
Rehind the AFL-CIO legislative 

am in order to insure con- 

ional action to halt the reces- 
[aon and meet a wide range of 
See gesolved problems, 1,000 dele- 
Bae ames to the 1961 legislative con- 
of the AFL-CIO Indus- 
Sal Union Dept. have been told. 
= The primary task for unions 
am siiliated with the department, IUD 
Sires. Walter P. Reuther declared 
=m his keynote address to the two- 
conference, is to “implement 


Delegates were urged to utilize 
i tabor publications, leaflets and edu- 
= q@tional programs to stimulate a 


Zame barrage of letters to members of the } 
ae mouse and Senate in support of | | 


Gua mpors legislative goals and thus 
Ma teip offset letters from business 
ok @oups opposing anti-recession 
Bee measures. 

In meetings before and after a 


[a movement, delegates heard: 


® Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
BS tere declare that the Kennedy Ad- 
= @mistration welcomes honest dif- 
ma ferences of opinion with the labor 
Mamevement and does not expect la- 
meer to “rubber stamp” all of its 
ig programs. 
® Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
a ()-Minn.), Senate majority whip, 
Ze warn that the nation “must not un- 
ie Sess the depth or the se- 
Bmousness” of the recession and de- 
@are that the government “cannot 
a f See content with anything short of 
Sa pulting idled people back to work.” 
® Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill) 
Wase industrial unions for their 
"mead view of civic responsibili- 
Ge and declare that labor has 
Sunes more “than any other force 
Mimihe country” in providing “politi- 
Sand economic opportunities for 
Negroes.” 


® Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
Gen. Y.), chairman of the House 
Eecation & Labor Committee, 
M@amon the Kennedy Administra- 
Sea that “compromise solutions are 
Me the way to attack the prob- 
[ee Which confront us.” This was 
™ apparent reference to earlier 
Semcism by Powell that White 


(Continued on Page 4) 


ron 


may on Capitol Hill urging con- | 
Seessmen and senators from their | 
me home states to give speedy approval | 
fet Poth short-range and long-range | 
iam measures backed by the united labor | 


eseed at 
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J oblessness at 5.7 Million 


ince Mid-194.1 


GRASS-ROOTS SUPPORT of AFL-CIO legislative program is required to insure congressional 
passage, Walter P. Reuther, president of AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., told 1,000 delegates to 


two-day legislative conference at Washington’s Mayflower Hotel. 


Capitol Hill urging action on labor’s program. 


Delegates also spent time on 


In Major NLRB Vote: 


NewYork Telephone 
Workers Pick CWA 


By David L. Perlman 


New York—Eighteen thousand New York Telephone Co. plant 
workers have ousted an unaffiliated union and picked the Commu- 
nications Workers to bargain for them in one of the biggest National 
Labor Relations Board elections in recent years. 


The mail ballot—a runoff—gave the CWA 8,156 votes to 7,700 


for the unaffiliated United Tele-‘ 
phone Organizations, which had 
held bargaining rights for the past 
24 years. 

CWA won its biggest organizing 
victory on the union's second try. 
Only 15 months ago, when the 


SKennedy Orders New 
pteps to End Job Bias - 


Bres. John F. Kennedy, in a far-reaching move aimed at stamp- 
[ee out discrimination in hiring by the government and its con- 
meeeors, has created a new President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
Bployment Opportunity and armed it with broad enforcement powers. 
Mi a statement accompanying his first executive order in the civil 


ims ficld, Kennedy said he was 
Meelishing “vastly strengthened 
memeninery ... to insuire that Amer- 
Bilis of all colors and beliefs will 
me equal access to employment 
Main the government. and with 
ame who do business with the 
Petnment.” 


he President said his executive 
Beet spelied out “sanctions sweep- 
S@enough to insure compliance.” 
\4 They authorize the committee to: 
@ Publish the names of con- 
or unions found violating 
4 Birecuves. 


@ Recommend suits by the Jus- 
tice Dept. to enforce the non-dis- 
crimination clausés in contracts. 

@ Terminate any contract be- 
cause of job discrimination. 

@ Forbid contracting agencies 
of the government to give new 
business to companies that discrim- 
imate unless and until the com- 
panies demonstrate they have 
changed their policies. . 

At the same time Kennedy 


said he had ordered a “complete | 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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AFL-CIO union made its first bid 


to represent the downstate tele- 
phone repairmen, installers and 
other plant workers, the unaffiliated 
union won with 62 percent of the 
vote. 

That first election campaign, 
however, produced a hard-core 
nucleus of more than 500 active 
supporters. who set up a continu- 
ing in-plant organizing commit- 


"abey attended CWA schools and 
organizing workshops, and donated 
thousands of hours to personal 
contacts among their fellow-em- 
ployes. During the weeks preced- 
ing the runoff election, they took 
part in “Operation Telephone,” a 
program of personal calls to each 
of the 18,000 workers scattered 
throughout New York City, Long 
Island and other downstate subur- 
ban areas. 

The representation battle moved 
to the runoff stage after an initial 
three-way contest which included 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. On the first vote, the 
unaffiliated UTO led the balloting 
but the combined vote for CWA 
{aaa IBEW was greater. 

With only one affiliated union in 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Meany Flays 


Pension Deal 
With Cross 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has denounced as “legalistic high- 
way robbery” a proposed agree- 
ment under which James G., 
Cross would resign as president 
of the expelled Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers and receive a 
quarter-million-dollar cash settle- 
ment in exchange for the drop- 
ping of a U.S. District Court suit 
charging him with misappropria- 
tion of union funds. 

The agreement—reached be- 
tween the B&C executive board and 
the so-called Local Union Reuni- 
fication Committee, which brought 
the legal charges against Cross, 
B&C Sec.-Treas. Peter H. Olson 
and the B&C board—also would 
indemnify Cross for any damages 
and the costs of legal actions which 
might arise out of his presidency 
of the union. The $250,000 was 
described as a settlement of pension 
claims. 

The court set Mar. 23 as the 
deadline for filing of formal objec- 
tions to the proposed settlement 
and scheduled further hearings for 
Mar. 29. 

Meany . aoclate he was 


The AFL-CIO president noted 
that the union was expelled by the 
federation’s 1957 convention “for 
failure to remove Cross from the 
presidency because of a long list 

(Continued on Page 3) 


iRate Inches 


Up to 6.8% 


t In February 


By Robert B. Cooney 


Unemployment hit 5.7 million 


i| in mid- -February, the government 


has reported, calling it “the high- 
‘est level since the summer of 
| 1941.” 

A greater-than-expected rise 
of 320,000 jobless since mid- 
January, while employment rose 
slightly, nudged the key season- 
ally-adjusted rate of . unemploy- 
ment to 6.8 percent of the civilian 
work force, 

The 6.8 percent rate, up from 
January's 6.6 percent, was a record 
high for postwar Februaries. 

The long-term unemployed— 
those out of work 15 weeks or 
longer—jumped upward by 285,- 
000 to a postwar February rec- 
ord of 1.6 million. 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
told a press conference the latest 
jobless figures “underscore again 
the pressing need for the President's 
program to relieve the immediate 
hardships of our record unemploy- 
ment, additional unemployment 
benefits for those without work and 
aid to depressed areas” as well as 
long-term programs. 

Goldberg issued summary figures 
on the job situation in line with an 
announced policy of making data 
public as soon as available. The 
summary is based on data gathered 
in Census Bureau household sur- 
veys; a more detailed report based 
on payroll data is set for Mar. 14, 

Goldberg also estimated that 
by Apr. 1, a total of 720,000 
men and women will have ex- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Labor Backs 
Kennedy’s 


School Plan 


Conditions in America’s 
schools constitute a “national dis- 
grace,” the AFL-CIO has de- 
clared in calling for congressional 
approval of Pres. John F. Ken- 
nedy’s $2.3 billion federal aid- 
to-education bill as a “moderate 
and balanced first step” toward 
meeting the school crisis. 

The Administration’s three- 
year program of federal grants— 
which states could use, at their 
own discretion, for public school 
construction, teachers’ salaries, or 
both—has the “sincere support” of 
organized labor, AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres, Peter T. Schoemann, chair- 
man of the federation’s Committee 
on Education, told a Senate Edu- 
cation subcommittee. 

For more than 130 years, the 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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the union label. The middleman 


Claire Richards, both Actors’ Equity members, is Max Goldenberg, 
manager of ILGWU Corset & Brassiere Workers’ Local 32. The 


display of foundation garments, 


publicize the ILGWU’s free consumer booklets giving advice on 


fashions for all occasions. The 


ILGWU Union Label Dept., 1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


| At Glass Bottle Blowers Convention: 


mm \result in a union of more than 130,000 workers. 


Reese 


between Gail Johnston, left, and 


1898 and 1961 styles, helped 
booklets are available from the 


Union Wins 


Jobless Benefits Claim 


Elkhart, Ind.—More than 500 Continental Can Co. employes 
here stand to collect an estimated $100,000 because their union 


refused to take no for an answer 


employment compensation benefits during a seven-week lockout 


in 1958. 


$100,000 


when members were denied un- 


A unanimous decision by the In- 
diana Appellate Court upheld the 
claim by Papermakers & Paper- 
workers Local 1049 that the 1958 
plant shutdown resulted from the 
action of the employer in locking 
out his workers after a brief, un- 
authorized work stoppage parti- 
cipated in by about 85 workers in 
protest against the firing of one em- 
ploye. 

The men were directed back 
to work by their union the next 
day but found the plant gates bar- 
red to them, It was nearly two 
months before the pliant was re- 
opened. 


The court decision, which is sub- 
ject to appeal to the Indiana Su- 
preme Court, reversed the action of 
the state employment security di- 
vision and its review board in deny- 
ing the unemployment compensa- 


tion claims on the grounds that state 
law prohibits payment of benefits 
to workers idled as the result of a 
labor dispute. 

Declaring that “it would be diffi- 
cult for reasonable minds to reach 
the conclusion that the work stop- 
page (after the brief wildcat epi- 
sode) was caused by the union or 
the employes of this company.” the 
court said: 

“When the employer uses the 
lockout as the cause of unem- 
ployment, he cannot, by such ac- 
tion, deprive the employe of his 
benefits under the Employment 
Security Act.” 

Local 1049 Pres. Clement A 
Nikta hailed the court decision as 
a major “breakthrough” in interpre- 


\said that if this committee is acti- 
vated, “it will aid us immeasurably 


| labor must be more politically 


s\the shackles of anti-labor legisla- 
{| tion” only by not. “blindly endors- 


§, ing a political party as a whole.” 


}| tracts. 


. oe i; must press for national bargaining 
TWO DANCERS from the Broadway musical comedy, “Tender- 
loin,” take time out to help the Ladies’ Garment Workers promote 


*|in the name of the GBBA to the 


He noted that a new committ 
has been “tentatively formed 
among glass and related unions and 


in such areas ay tariffs, legislation, 
contract cumparison and, Tesearch 


active than ever, saying that “we 
are still faced today, as we have 
been in the past, with a coalition 
of reactionaries from both ma- 
jor parties.” 

Labor, he said, can “throw off 


He called for a vi effort to 
repeal Section 14-B of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which permits state 
laws prohibiting union shop con- 


National Bargaining Urged 
Minton also said the GBBA 


agreements, noting that in 1960 
for the first time area bargaining 
was achieved on the West Coast 
where a contract was negotiated 
for all but one of the companies 
in the industry. 


A major goal of the AFL-CIO, 
Minton said, is medical care for the 
aged through the social security 
system, a plan which “has become 
a number one issue in the nation.” 

Calling the AFL-CIO position “a 
sound one,” the GBBA president 


depend on politicians alone to pro- 
vide this needed care.” He said 
the GBBA is now in the process 
of seeking a joint union-manage- 
ment fund for the purpose of pro- 
viding medical care for the aged. 
Minton spelled out the AFL- 
CIO legislative program in de- 
tail, and said it is up to all 
union members to contact their 
representatives in Congress as 
“other interests contrary to ours 
do every day. As leng as we are 
not heard from, representatives 
and senators have a right to as- 
sume we are not interested in 
passage of such legislation.” 
Minton also called for a change 


warned, however, that “we dare not | 


‘Minton Calls for Unity to Spur 
Legislative, Bargaining Gains | 


Los Angeles—A new call for the merger of unions in the glass industry has been isucd here 
by Lee W. Minton, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers Association. 

Minton told nearly 700 delegates to the 62nd convention of the 119-year-old union that informal 
idiscussions for a merger have been making “some progress,” and that a successful merger would 


»| Intl Union of Glass Workers. 


Delegates were asked to approve 
a constitutional change which 
would increase dues by 25 cents a 
month for the payment of conven- 
tion costs, eliminating the present 
method of requiring the payment 
of two months’ dues every two 
years to finance convention costs. 
Conventions of the union are held 
every four years. 

California's Democratic Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown told the con- 
vention he will continue to press 
for an expansion of liberal state 
social legislation. 


legislation has been adopted since 
Democrats won control of the state 
legislature in 1958 than in the pre- 


Declaring that more progressive 


gains were made possible only with 
the support of organized labor. 
Labor, Brown said, “acts as 
the lobbyist not only for itself 
but for all the citizens of our 


He noted that a so-called “right- 
to-work” law was defeated in Cali- 
fornia in 1958 by the combined 
efforts of labor and Democratic 
Party leaders, and pledged that if 
the “right-to-wreck proposal or a 
comparable issue comes up again, 
I will again join you to defeat it 
in the interest of all citizens.” 

Thomas L. Pitts, of 
the California AFL-Ci0O, said that 
while this state has many problems, 


vious 50 years, Brown said these 


teachers here. 
At the first hearing Mar. 


“we are tackling these problems 
jointly with the Governor and I 
believe that we can succeed.” 


New York AFT Seeks 
One Bargaining Unit 


New York—A five-member advisory commission appointed by 


the Board of Education is hearing arguments to determine the date 
and terms of an election among the public school system’s 40,000 


3, representatives of the United Fed. 


eration of Teachers, New York lo- 
cal of the American Federation of 
Teachers, urged the commission to 
let all thé system's teachers decide 


represent them, instead of permit- 
ting separate units of elementary 
and secondary school teachers. 
No ‘Balkanization’ 

“There is no basis in law, in 
tradition or in current practice for 
separating teachers into differing 
bargaining units,” said David E. 
Feller and Henry Mayer, attorneys 
for the UFT. “There is one school 
system, administered on a unified 
basis, and collective bargaining 
should not create a Balkanization 
of the system.” 

Commission members who will 
decide how and when the elec- 
tion is to be conducted are Prof. 
George W. Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man; David L. Cole and Walter 
Gelthorn, arbitrators; John A. 
Krout and Clara Tead, educa- 
tors. Taylor was chairman of 
the President’s Board of Inquiry 
im the 116-day steel strike of 
1959. 


The UFT staged a walkout last 
Nov. 7 in protest against what the 
union said were unsettled griev- 


whether they want one union to| 


gaining election. The strikers re 
turned Nov. 9 when assured that 
their grievances would be discussed 
and no reprisals would follow. 


The New York AFL-CIO moved 


to restore peace to the classrooms 


-by naming a special committee to 


state the case for the Teachers— 
Pres. Jacob Potofsky, Clothing 
Workers; Pres. David Dubinsky, 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, and 
Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., of the 
city central body. As a result of 
their mediation with the mayor 
and Board of Education, the board 
decided to let an advisory commis 
sion review the facts. 


Screen Actors Vote 


For Dues Increase 

Hollywood, Calif.—Members of 
the Screen Actors Guild have ap 
proved an increase in dues by a 3-1 
majority, SAG Pres. George Chané 
ler has announced. 

Out of 6,049 ballots cast in & 
nationwide mail referendum, 4,459 
favored the dues revision and 1,590 
were opposed. 

The dues increase, whic 
amounts to between 50 and 75 cents 
per member per month, marks only 
the second revision of dues @ 
SAG's 24-year history, Chandi 


ae ee 


tation of the state’s harshly restric- 
tive unemployment compensation 
law, 


Kohler Takes Appeal 
To Supreme Court 


The Kohler Co, of Kohler, Wis., locked in a seven-year strike 
struggle with the Auto Workers, has appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court to order that the court phase of the battle take place in 
Chicago rather than the District of Columbia. 

Last August the National Labor Relations Board found Kohler 


guilty of a series of unfair labor¢ 
practices in the strike which began 
in April 1954, and ordered the re- 
hiring of the great majority of some 
2,000 strikers. 
Kohler 


ment orde;, both acting in the 


District's Court of Appeals. 

Last November the District 
Court denied a Kohler motion to 
transfer the entire case to Chicago, 
and the Chicago Court agreed the 
case should be heard in Washing-|. 
ton. 

Kohler has now asked the Su- 
preme Court to reverse the lower 
courts. The high court is expected 


to decide in a matter of weeks. 


. 


KENTUCKY me aa i met with their senators, ,, congressmen and governor ata comeersirane breakfil 
in the nation’s capital. Left to right are: standing, Sen. John Sherman Cooper, Representativ® 
John C. Watts, Carl D. Perkins, Eugene Siler and Frank W. Burke; Exec. Sec.-Treas. Sam Ezeliq 
Kentucky AFL-CIO; Sen. Thruston B. Morton; Rep. Frank A. Stubblefield; Pres. Charles Fostt® 
Henderson, Ky., AFL-CIO; and Leonard F. Smith, Frankfort, Ky., Distillery Workers; seated, - 
Brent Spence, Gov. Bert T. Ne ee ee 
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Board Overrules IAM: 


‘|Northwest Walkout 
Hearing Under Way | 


St. Paul—The Machinists have challenged the right of Northwest | fl 
Airlines to take part in a presidential emergency board hearing, 
uotil it has resumed normal operations, but the three board mem-| 
bers overruled the LAM request for a postponement and started the’ 
hearing with testimony by company witnesses. 


Some 29 flight engineers repre- 
sented by IAM went on strike Oct. 
: 11 when the company ordered them 
to take pilot training and they re- 
fused on the ground it would place 
them in the jurisdiction of anotfier 
pnion, the Air Line Pilots, and 
jeopardize their, seniority and job 
satus. 

Walkout Expanded 

Another 231 IAM _ members 
joined the walkout Jan. 9 when the 
company began using supervisors 
and pilots as flight engineers. The 
management halted all but two 
daily flights and laid off 2,500 
ground personnel also represented 
by IAM. 
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uest for postpone- 
hearing here was de- 
three board ‘members, 
Paul Guthrie of the Univer- 
North Carolina, the chair- 


REF 


Lead 


pare rebuttal testimony. 


by Arbiter Arthur C. Miller. 


of California at Los Angeles; and_ 


Meanwhile these other develop- . 


ments occurred: 


@ US. District Judge Burnita) ; 
S. Matthews first issued, then with-} + 
drew an order directing Northwest | © 
Airlines to end the lockout, resume | © 


Se. 
- OPERATION 


full flight operations and recall to| ~~ 


work all flight 
ground personnel. 

The order was issued when IAM 
lawyers told the court that North- 
west violated the Railway Labor 
Act by refusing to resume full flight 
operations and failing to restore all 
affected personnel to work. The 
company challenged the charge, 
and the court said IAM was free to 
file a formal petition for a restrain- 
ing order. . 

@ The union filed a $1.5 million 
damage suit against Northwest ‘on 
behalf of members who were kept 
out of work after the engineers’ 
strike ended. 

Another emergency board has 
been named by Kennedy to hear 
the facts in a dispute involving the 
Flight Engineers and six airlines. 
FEIA members struck Feb. 17 
against Pan American World Air- 
ways in a dispute Over contract 
terms. Engineers on five other 
lines also left work in what the un- 
ion said was an unauthorized walk- 
out, but all FEIA members re- 
turned to work except at Western 
Airlines, where the strike continued, 
when the presidential emergency 
board was set up. 
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OPERATION TELEPHONE was credited with a m 
victory in a representation election among 18,000 New York Telephone Co. workers. CWA support- 
ers are shown making phone calls to their fellow employes during the campaign. 
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Ohio Labor 


Rally Hits 


GOP Jobless Proposal 


Columbus, O.—A statewide Ohio AFL-CIO rally on unemploy- 
ment here has sharply denounced a Republican-sponsored unem- 
ployment extension bill which would make it more difficult for 
workers to qualify for full jobless benefits. 

Three thousand delegates, half of them unemployed, unanimously 


Gov. Michael V. DiSalle (D) to 
veto the bill if it clears the legisla- 
ture. Both branches of the Re- 
publican-dominated legislature have 
passed the measure and it was as- 
signed to a conference committee 
to reconcile differences in language. 


As passed by both houses, the 
13-week extension of benefits— 
from 26 to 39 weeks—would not 
take effect until “triggered” by a 
statewide unemployment rate ex- 
ceeding 6 percent for three suc- 
cessive months. 

This, labor charged, would ig- 
nore the plight of hard-hit cities 
and regions within the state. 

The GOP bill would also have 


Sears Complies with Arbiter’s Award 
But Boycott by Consumers Continues 


San Francisco—Two Retail Clerks unions here have advised the San Francisco Labor Council 
that Sears Roebuck & Co. was in full compliance with the Jan. 1 arbitration award handed down 


More than $125,000 was being paid to union members who had been “replaced” nearly nine 
Months ago after they refused to cross the picket lines of Production Machinists, Lodge 1327. 


, RCIA Pres. James A. Suf- 
tidge said in Washington that 
While Sears has agreed to abide 
by the arbitrator's decision in 
the San Francisco case, the “con- 
mer boycott must continue in 
fell effect.” 


Suffridge said that “Sears must 

w its willingness to reverse its 
tigd open-shop policy.” He pointed 
@§ that in San Francisco and Seat- 
1% as well as many other areas, 
ae @ wats has unilaterally and arbitra- 
BEM set aside union-shop agree- 
Meats which have been in effect for 
years or more.” 
The union will continue to seek, 


he declared, “am end to Sears’ 
harassment and discrimination 
against union members and an end 
to anti-union ‘brainwashing’ ses- 
sions carried on in Sears stores.” 

There are many issues still un- 
settled in San Francisco, Suffridge 
added, “including back pay for 
union members who participated 
in boycott activities.” The arbitra- 
tion award is but one battle in a 
long war, he commented, and the 
struggle will continue. 

The arbitration settlement repre- 
sented wages lost by employes as a 
result of their replacement last May 
plus earnings lost when employes 
were put back to work in Jower- 
paid departments or reduced Ly the 

Many short-hour employes who 
were only recently called back to 
work or who were put back to 
work on fewer hours than prior to 
the Machinists’ strike were also 
compensated for lost earnings. 
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While 144 members of the two 
unions had been listed in the court 
and arbitration proceedings, the 
final settlement was estimated to 
apply to about 175 employes in all. 

The negotiations that wound up 
the prolonged dispute followed legal 
action by the Clerks’ unions to 
force Sears to comply with Miller's 
Jan. 1 arbitration award. As a re- 
suit of the settlement the unions’ 
court actions were withdrawn. 

Department Store Employes 
Union, Local 1100, and Retail 
Shoe and Textile Salesmen’s Un- 
ion, Local 410, described the con- 
clusion of the dispute as a “tre- 
mendous victory for trade union 

» 


The contest broke in May 1960 
when more than 400 Sears em- 
ployes respected the picket lines 
of the Machinists’ local, Return- 
ing to work during a temporary in- 
terruption in the Machinists’ strike, 


»|the employes. were abruptly told 


they had been “replaced” for an 
indefinite period. 

The company action was prompt- 
ly labeled a violation of contracts 
and, when the company failed to 
alter its position, the Labor Coun- 
cil called for a consumer boycott 
which was endorsed by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council and the Na- 
tional Chain Store Committee of 
the Retail Clerks Intl. Association. 


adopted a resolution calling on® 


the effect of reducing benefits to 
lowest-paid workers, eliminating 
benefits during periods of enforced 
“vacation” as a result of plant shut- 
downs, deducting severance pay 
from jobless benefits and increas- 
ing the penalty for workers who 
are unemployed after quitting their 
jobs. 


State AFL-CIO Pres. Phil 
Hannah told the rally that the 
Republican approach in the leg- 
islature “was to give with one 
hand while trying to take away 
with the other.” 


State AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. El- 
mer F. Cope said if the GOP had 
really favored extension of benefits 
“they would have supported exten- 
sion without crippling amend- 
ments.” 

Jacob Clayman, administrative 
director of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept., called for support of 
a national legislative program 
geared at getting America back to 
work. “If you let your congress- 
man know you want to get back 
to work,” he said, “America will 
be put back to work.” 


CWA Wins 
Vote in Unit 
Of 18,000 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the runoff race, the AFL-CIO threw 
major support to the CWA cam- 


paign. 
United Labor 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a letter to CWA Pres. Joseph A. 
Beirne, had expressed the hope that 
the phone workers “wili mark their 


ballots for the Communications 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO.” 


The city’s central labor body also 
called for support of the CWA in 
the runoff. 

Beirne said the support voiced 
by Meany and the work of AFL- 
CIO Regional Dir. Michael Mann 
and Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 
of the New York City Central La- 
bor Council helped put the AFL- 
ClO union ahead in the final runoff. 


At the same time that the 
downstate workers were discard- 
ing an unaffiliated union, a unit 
of some 6,200 upstate plant 
employes eliminated still another 
long-established unaffiliated 
group, the Empire State’s Tele- 
phone Workers Organization. A 
three-way NLRB election result- 
ed in a runoff between CWA and 
-IBEW, with the unaffiliated un- 
jon out of the picture. Mail bal- 
loting is under way with the 


votes to be counted on Mar. 21. 


Meany Flays ‘Deal’ 
On Cross Retirement 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of documented and proven in- 
stances of improper activities re- 
pugnant to trade union morality.” 

He added that the case now be- 
fore the court involves “sworn 
complaints that this man ‘misap- 
propriated and misused the funds 
and property of the union to his 
own private and personal profit.’” 

The pending suit alleges that 
over $100,000 in B&C funds had 
been used to pay legal costs in de- 
fending Cross against charges of 
raiding the union treasury; that un- 
ion funds were used to buy and 
maintain Cross’ Palm Beach, Fia., 
home; and that various personal 
expenses for Cross and his wife— 
including food, automobiles and 
entertainment—came out of the 


bers have been misused and mis- 
appropriated, then these workers 
should not be further penalized by 
having to pay a quarter of a million 
dollars to this defendant. 

“If the so-called Local Unions 
Reunification Committee had sound 
grounds for its charges that this 
man flouted the fiduciary responsi- 
bilities of his office, then it is a 
rank violation of common decency 
for this group to propose that the 
unjon guarantee to defend him and 
to pay any judgments that might 
be returned against him out of the 
funds of the workers he has mis- 
representéd, : 

“This proposed settlement is a 
clear case of legalistic highway 
robbery. No right-thinking person 
can approve or condone it.” 

At the time the agreement was 
announced, Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg ordered an investigation 
of the deal by the Labor Dept.’s 
Bureau of Labor-Management Re- 
ports “to determine if the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act or any other law 
administered by the Labor Dept, 
is being violated.” The investiga- 
tion is still under way. 
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The union withdrew its picket = 
lines Feb. 24 when Pres. John < 
F. Kennedy set up a board to 
> hear the facts and make recom- 
] mendations, Management has . 
refused to call back most of the 
strikers and ground personnel 
and IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes 
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p. fons Board has upheld a trial . 
ae Saminer’s finding that the 
Floridan Hotel at Tampa, 
a * 
BBE (Pa, was guilty of unfair In. In addition, employes were Si! 
, & bor practices in forbidding its paid for back vacations and for | Sarl _ 
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IUD Asks Crusade for Legislative Goals 


j Conference Urged to. 


Pay Hike Wonlj | 


By ILGWU 
For 90,000 


New York—A new three-year} | 


agreement providing 5.5 percent 
wage boosts for 90,000 dress work- 
ers in nine states has been approved 
by. the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
and five employer associations rep- 
fesenting 2,300 jobbers and con- 
tractors. 

Agreement on the new pact was 
reached three days in advance of 

a strike deadline set by the ILGwWU 
for affected members in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode island, Vermont, and part 
of Delaware. 

$3 Minimum Increase 

Union negotiators headed by 
Charles S. Zimmerman, general 
manager of the ILGWU Dress 
Joint Council, were congratulated 
by Pres. David Dubinsky of the 
union in a message from the AFL- 
ClO Executive Council meeting in 
Miami Beach for obtaining “mod- 
est and essential improvements” 
without a general strike in the in- 
dustry. 


get 
wage increase effective Apr. 1, 
higher minimums, a uniform 
piece-rate schedule for operators 
and finishers, 6.5 guaranteed 
holidays and other improve- 
ments, including a guarantee that 
all workers shall get increases of 
at least $3 a week. 

Increases in minimums, Zimmer- 
man said, are $7 for cutters, $5 
for samplemakers and drapers, $4 
for examiners, $3 for cleaners. 
For pieceworkers, increases in min- 
imums are $5 for operators and 
pressers, $5.20 for finishers, 


Morgan Announcer 


Heads AFTRA Unit 

Frank Harden, who has been the 
announcer on the Edward P. Mor- 
gan and the News program since 
its beginning and who was previ- 
ously on the John W. Vandercook 
program for the AFL-CIO, has 
been elected president of the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore local of the _Tele- 
vision and Radio Artists, 


NLRB Bars Struck-Work Clause 
As ‘Hot-Cargo’ Pact ‘Subterfuge’ 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that clauses covering refusal to handle struck 
work, contained in contracts of the unaffiliated Lithographers, a de ay adie. acon 
“subterfuge” to circumvent the Landrum-Griffin Act's prohibition against “hot cargo” 

The board, in its first findings of violation of the “hot cargo” gpa te ay Aly. og sem 
legislation, ruled against Lithographers Local 17 in San Francisco and Local 78 in Miami, Fla. 


ot Bt 8 ee 8 
mAs AT ME 


TWO TONS of food and clothing, contributed by members of Office 
Employes Local 2 in Washington, D. C., along with $450 in cash 
donations, were sent to nearby Hagerstown, Md., a hard-hit dis- 
tressed area where thousands of families have been ‘jobless for many 
OEIU’s donation was distributed to needy families through 
the Salvation Army. OEIU officers and committeemen are shown 


months, 


with the Hagerstown trucklift. 


House Group Launches |< 


Investigation of NLRB 


A House investigation will open Mar. 13 to determine whether 
the Nationai Labor Relations Board had “perverted” federal labor 
laws through administrative decisions, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
(D-N. Y.), chairman of the House Labor Committee, has announced. 

Powell told the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. legislative 


conference that a special subcom- 
mittee headed by Rep. John H. 
Dent (D-Pa.) has been granted 
“full investigatory and subpoena 
powers,” to probe the labor board 
and its general counsel, Stuart 
Rothman. 

The New York Democrat de- 
clared that if the Dent subcommit- 
tee finds that the NLRB and its 
general counsel “have perverted the 
intentions of Congress,” he will 
“recommend effective measures to 
right this wrong.” 


Noting that some of the mem- 
bers who served on the board 
during the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration either had already left 
office or would be departing 
shortly, ae ee oe 


“called back.” 


William Pollock, president of the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
which has actively sought an in- 
vestigation of the NLRB, welcomed 
Powell’s announcement and urged 
that a Senate committee undertake 
a similar investigation. 

Pollock, in an address to the 
IUD conference, emphasized that 
the new Kennedy Administration 
“is not anti-labor,” and that under 
the new President's leadership “the 
complexion of the NLRB is likely 
to change." He contended, how- 
ever, that Eisenhower appointees in 
the past had “usurped powers 
which the Congress never intended 
them to have” and that a “thorough 
congressional investigation is vital” 
in order that changes be made to 
prevent abuses in the future, 


quested employes to handle work 
not produced under union con- 
ditions or work in a 
shop involved ia a strike or lock- 


Bakeries Indicted 
In Anti-Trust Case 


Jacksonville, Fla. —A federal 
grand jury here has indicted five 
baking companies on charges of 
having rigged bids on sales to Navy 
installations in northern Florida 
and southeastern Georgia. In a 
separate anti-trust indictment, six 
bakeries were charged with illegally 
fixing wholesale prices on bakery 


Co., and Southern Bakeries Co.— 
were named in both indictments, 


The NLRB ruled in the two cases 
that the effect of the new clauses 
“precisely the same as if the 


possible subterfuge” designed to 
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“adequate 


House 
did not go far enough. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
on minimum wage 


The IUD president said he sup- 


Job Situation Worsening 
“The situation is going to get 
worse,” Reuther said as he again 
urged Kennedy to give stand-by au- 
thority to institute a $10-a-week cut 
in withholding taxes for a 10-week 
period when joblessness hits 7 per- 
cent. “If we wait until April,” he 
continued, “it will take time while 
the economic snowball of recession 
picks up momentum. The longer 
we wait to take affirmative action, 
the harder the job will be,” 


meeting at the White House Mar. 
21, would come up with ideas to 
“harness the abundance of auto- 
mation and use it to meet the un- 
filled needs of the people.” 


In the last 10 years, he said, the 
hwork force grew at the rate of 
850,000 a year while in the "60s the 
growth of the work force will be 
at the rate of 1.35 million per year. 
This will call for creation of 26,000 
new jobs each week to take care of 
the new workers, he said. 


Automation Impact Felt 
In additioh, Reuther declared, 


Spur Congress to Act 


are trying to keep our national ef 
forts oriented toward the sam 
direction that we found it in—os 
» the wrong side of dead center? 


Decrying the “lengthening li 


| of jobless breadwinners before tf 


surplus food disposal centers,” 
New York Democrat pledged 


of unemployment and the hum 
impact of expanding automatis 
“so that progress in production 
not be measured against milepo 
of human misery.” 


Civil Rights Action Urged 
Powell also called for action 
the field of civil rights, vocatia 
training, Taft-Hartley revision 
aid to education and said that 


ing education available “to all 
are willing and able to pursue it., 
there will be no need for me 
anyone else to implement it thro 
legislation.” This was an app 


automation and technology will dis- 
place 28 million workers in the next 
decade, requiring the creation of 
54,000 new jobs each week to meet 


that to take up the slack, the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system would 
have to create every five weeks an 
enterprise similar to General Mo- 


ers; a business like U.S. Steel, with 


Rep. Thompson Has 
Answer for Doctors 
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tors, which empioys 400,000 work-. 


reference to so-called Po 
amendments which blocked ai 
education bills in the past. On 
occasion the civil rights rider 
Offered by GOP forces who 
it into the bill, thus ensuring h 
southern Democratic defecti 
and then voted themselves to 
the bill. 


Unemployment 
In New York Sta 


Albany, Y.—Unemple 
in New York State in mid-Jam 
hit the highest level since the I 
recession—557,231 or 7.3 rf 
of the state's labor force. 

Labor Commissioner Marti 
Catherwood, in announcing the 
ures, forecast that a continued ¢ 
would put into effect between 


“trigger point” program of ex! 
ing jobless pay for 13 weeks. 


port was based on a new fom 
through which the federal ge 

ment is secking to achieve a ® 
formity in state jobless 
systems. The old formula 

have put New York's jobles 
660,000, since it counted the 
tially employed and those wa 


wet 


.© start collecting jobless pay. 


early study of the causes and effed 


Kennedy achieves his goal of mil 


and July the state administratit™] 


Catherwood said the January . 
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. oe ee ~~ — _ | Labor 
Pee ee Mp Oe oe dee ; < ae = se i H a 3 hy Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. Reuther Asks Foes Tesi 
pe ll mm so i: poate: os a eee | (D-N. J.), chairman of a House La- Congressmen who oppose De. _ 

a We ae es ee a wee oe. | housing bill, depressed areas legis-|*| quired to live on the present 
IIIS | espe “sharp basties” and exceed. | | minds,” Pres. Walter P. Rev. Base 
: ai Lk ail Wien se «.. (iiiSaas ther of the AFL-CIO Indus. - 
. oe i |  Reuther declared that he had | | trial Union Dept. told dele |§ Bien 
a eee) | “unlimited faith” that Kennedy gates to the IUD legislative |B ¥ ¥* 
. ei oe eS. 2 Soe | would “provide the leadership conference. hon 
. Pi es A apes : Sa. [ee | that America needs,” but “4 “It's easy for a congress | § wrcu! 
= | gress te meet the problems of the year salary, socialized med. 
a | present emergency and to meet icine at Walter Reed, and 
| the long-range needs of Amer. even subsidized haircuts,” 
ica.” Reuther said. ; 
2 But if the $40-a-week wage 
ee | es 
TO program for economic recovery, wage 
| but reiterated criticism expressed “we'd get action in a hurry.” 
lier before the Joint Economic 
Pmmittee that it would be “ul-| its 200,000 employes, every 25 Mmmm 
se” to wait until April, as Ken- weeks; or an operation like duPe 
7 nedy had indicated he would do, with 80,000 workers. 
| . 7 > 
Pi before making a decision on tax 
te Under the agreement, dress- | cuts to reverse the downtrend. Powell told delegates that Com. 
. | minded of what the Democratic 
‘ | Party proclaimed it stood for dup 
2 | ing the course of the campaig,— gy 
| because there are strong and ip 
' . | fluential forces at work which 
Reuther expressed the hope | 
| | that the Presidents Adviory | nn 
—" | Committee on Labor-Manage- NE « {lecu 
oS SP ment Policy, slated for its first ee 
i “ee 
a8 | ee 
7 | The total of 80,000 new jobs | 
“ss each week, Reuther said, means| 
the union the right to terminate | SRY employe refusing to handle | Tel Seite nin contracts of te | 
the contract if management re- wnafliliated Teamsters, The con- | 
ia ee ee ee. | 
| ee pee OE | 
employer had agreed in so many om oi Se 
ae ne ra" ' The char filed Brown J 
ee out. Another challenged clause |words that he would not handle| 1 ncnort “nade yy Ga. ' 
ce barred disciplinary action against | non-union products” since an em- Memiuses which declare = 
occ a 1 
possibility that his entire contract % 
; would be reopened for renegotia- gs 
” 
tion. . HE “unconstitutional” 
a “Congress was intent upon out- getting a stock answer ; 
lawing ‘hot cargo’ clauses no mat- Rep. Frank Thompson, 
ter how disguised,” the NLRB said. ee | 
It added that L-G's prohibition 
i eee me an 
|agreements of this nature meant 
|that the law was aimed at “every ’ 
. sending the following answer ; 
goods sold yy gg and ie wees © we VTS lagement will reimburse them with to these critics: é 
other retailers area, clause. triple pay; provide them with “If you know as little about 
The three biggest firms—Ward In a parallel action, NLRB [triple life, hospital and medical] | medicine as you do about 
; ie — General Counsel Stuart Rothman | benefits; and furnish a constitutional law, 
me announced he had authorized | protection against possib tients are in a het of CURE 
“hot cargo” complaint proceed- | to either the employe or his family. ee 
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| against employment of braceros 


ie AFL-CIO Testimony: 


{Bracero Program 
Hit as ‘Colonialism’ 


The AFL-CIO has assailed the 10-year-old Mexican Contract 
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* 


Labor Program as a form of “imported colonialism,” and has called [a 


for a complete overhaul of the program coupled with plans for its 3 


“final termination.” 


Testifying before a House Agriculture subcommittee, Legislative! | 


Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller said that 
“even the temporary extension” of 
Public Law 78 woyld be “uncon- 
gionable” without adoption of 
measures to protect American 
workers from adverse effects and 
fo safeguard Mexican field hands 
(praceros) from exploitation. 
Biemiller noted that although the 
lew was enacted 10 years ago as a 
“emporary” measure to meet an 
wgricultural emergency, the law re- 
mains on the statute books and 


uskilled field work; a ban 


by any enterprise where Amer- 
ican citizens do not make up at 
least half of the work force; and 
a bar against using Mexican na- 
tionals as strikebreakers. 


Without these safeguards, Bie- 
miller declared, the use of foreign 
labor would continue to depress the 


tural wage earners.” | 
The Meat Cutters filed a state- 
ment with the subcommittee strong- | 


Law 78 “which does not provide | 


gram.” The union said that failure | 
to modernize the law would con-| 
tribute to continuation of “the| 


tural opganizations—the American | 
Farm 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, and the National Cotton 
Council—aurged continuation of the | 
program which brings in some 
500,000 Mexican nationals annu- 
ally. In separate testimony the} 


type of “rough field work” per-| 


wages, work standards and job op- 


Double Standard Scored 
In Price-Rigging Cases 


Haverford, Pa.—Machinists’ Pres. Al J. Hayes has scored the 
"E“double standard” applied to unions, contrasting the general reac- 
fion to the jailing of electrical corporation executives for price-fixing 
with the passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act which was aimed at 


“much less corruption” in a few 


formed by the braceros. * 


unions, 


The answer seems to be, Hayes 
maid in an address at Haverford 
College, “that business, government 
and the press have not accepted 
Unions as a necessary part of a 
just society.” 

Because of this lack of accept- 
Mice, Hayes added, “a constant at- 
tk .is maintained against the 
‘Organizations of workers—no mat- 
tr how great their contributions 
Sor how small their transgressions.” 

Hayes said he thought it was 

“now time for business spokes- 
men to re-examine this tradition- 
ai attitude” toward unions. 

The union leader, an AFL-CIO 
Vice-president and chairman of the 


, MAFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 


Mitiee, had this to say about the 
Recent price-fixing case: 

“In the first place, you will note 
that the individuals involved—even 
siose who have gone to jail—have 


mat been removed from their jobs. 


“They have not been disowned 
een though management claims 
ey were acting without approval 
fom the top. Many will return 
® jobs paying $100,000 a year and 
more. 


“T have seen no _ indication that 


11,300 Listeners Ask 
Morgan Transcript 


the National Association of Manu- 
facturers or the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce is planning to expel or 
discipline these corrupt companies 
in any way. By contrast, when cor- 
ruption was shown to exist in the 
labor movement, the AFL-CIO 
moved swiftly to expel, suspend 
and discipline the affected unions. 


“I have seen no signs of out- 
rage on the part of the senators 
and congressmen who claimed 
that corruption in a few unions 
was sufficient reason to impose 
harsh restrictions on all unions. 


“None has suggested that the 
Landrum-Griffin Act should be ex- 
tended to give government the 
right to police the internal affairs 
of all corporations. None has sug- 
gested that the individuals con- 
victed be barred from holding 
further corporate offices. None 
has suggested enactment of a so- 
called ‘bill of rights’ for consumers 
or small stockholders. 

“When one of these corporate 
officials stated recently that price- 
fixing and contract-rigging are 
the normal way to do business 
in a free enterprise system, I 
saw no evidence of editorial out- 
rage in the nation’s press.” 

It appears there is a double stand- 
ard by which labor and other groups 
are judged, Hayes declared. 

The reason for the double stand- 
ard is lack of acceptance of unions 
in a time and in an industrialized 
society where the “impersonaliza- 
tion” of work makes the need for 
unions greater than ever, Hayes 
said. Unions deserve a fuller un- 
derstanding of their role in 


portunities of American agricul- |i 


ly opposing any extension of Public | 
the necessary reform of the pro-|f 


Representatives of three agricul- |§ 
Bureau Federation, the | ‘ 
lk 


agricultural groups contended that |} 
American workers refuse to do the |j 
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Eric Peterson, 
Retired IAM 
Officer, Dies 


Bradenton, Fla.—Eric -Peterson, 
a member of the Machinists since 
1913 and secretary-treasurer from 
1945 to 1959, died following a 
heart attack suffered in Tampa and 
was buried here. He was 66. 

Peterson started work as a rail- 
road call boy in Rawlins, Wyo., and 
became an apprentice machinist. 
He joined the IAM in 1913 while 
the local lodge was on strike, and 
remained active in the union until 
his retirement 18 months ago. In 
January 1961, he was a delegate 
to the White House Conference on 
Problems of the ‘Aging. 

Peterson was appointed to the 
IAM field staff in 1929 after holding 
elective offices in locals at Rawlins 
and Deer Lodge, Mont., where he 
worked for the Milwaukee Road. 

He was elected a general IAM 
vice president in 1940, and gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer in 1945, 

He mechanized procedures so 

that on his retirement the records 


In 1957 Peterson was a member 
of a special AFL-CIO committee 
that drafted a code for union ac- 
counting and financial controls 
which later was approved as a sup- 
plement to the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Code on Financial Prac- 
tices. 

IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes and Sec.- 
Treas. Elmer E. Walker flew to 
Florida for the burial services. The 
survivors include Peterson’s wife 
Theresa; a son, a daughter, seven 


preserving individual dignity, he 
added. 


WITHIN THE SUBMARINE Quillback, 
George M. Harrison, left, and Sec.-Treas, William F, Schnitzler 
are shown with Lieut. Commander R. E. Munly. 


THE NORFOLK fires an ASROC, The missile destroyer is commanded by Capt. R. R. Pratt. Pic- 
ture was taken from the submarine Quillback during the orientation cruise. 


: Ree 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 


of the Idaho legislature. 


Idaho House Balks at 
‘Agricultural R-T-W’ 


Boise, Ida.—A so-called “agricultural right-to-work” bill, which 
labor charged would have banned union shop agreements in many 
of this state’s principal industries, has died with the adjournment “ 


The Senate-passed bill was sidetracked in the House shortly 


before adjournment by a 29-to-25 
vote to “postpone indefinitely.” 
Five Republicans crossed party 
lines to vote with 24 Democrats 
against action and three Democrats 
joined 22 Republicans in opposing 
postponement, An earlier motion 
to table the “right-to-work” bill had 
failed on-a 28-to-28 tie vote. 
While supporters of the 
“work” bill described it as nec- 


working in 
aging, freezing or 
“any agricultural or horticultural 
commodity.” 

Several legislators opposing the 
bill pointed out that Idaho voters 
had rejected a “right-to-work” pro- 
posal in a 1958 referendum. 
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A Major Anti-Bias Step 


pr: KENNEDY'S first executive order in the civil rights ficid 
is a major step in the campaign to eliminate discrimination in 
employment. 3 

The strengthening and expansion of the anti-discrimination ma- 
chinery through the creation of a new President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity holds out rea! promise that “Amer- 
icans of all colors and beliefs will have equal access to employment 
within the government and with those who do business with the 
government.” 

The President’s action came a few days after the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council adopted a resolution at its mid-winter meeting 
welcoming indications that proposals to strengthen the committee 
were under consideration. The council declared that “even without 
statutory authority the President can—and should—strengthen the 
government contract non-discrimination policy.” 

The AFL-CIO hopes that the new committee will look into 
the federation’s proposals that its authority be extended to cover 
all grant-in-aid programs, that it require non-discrimination 
throughout a contractor’s labor force and that % will in fact 
disqualify violators of the son-discrimination pledge until cause 
is removed and cancel existing contracts. 

As the Executive Council declared: “Prejudices and century-long 
practices cannot be wiped out overnight by decree. But the work 
of extending the frontiers of equality must go on. The AFL-CIO 
pledges to do whatever it can to cooperate with the newly created 
committee in the furtherance of this goal.” 


A Triumph for Unity 


UNITED LABOR MOVEMENT, utilizing its full strength on 
behalf of the AFL-CIO, can produce results, That's the story 
of the Communications Workers’ victory in New York City. 


After years of preparatory work and on the heels of an election} , 


defeat only 15 months ago, the CWA last week succeeded in win- 
ning representation rights for 18,000 telephone workers in New 
York City. 

The victory over the long-entrenched union was 
put together by the joint efforts of the New York City AFL-CIO, 
many workers who first voted for the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- . 
trical Workers and then backed the CWA in the runoff test, and 
the support of other groups interested in seeing that city phone 
workers were represented by a bona fide AFL-CIO union. The 
federation nationally and regionally gave major 

It can be done elsewhere in other industries if the same display 
of unity and strength: is brought to bear. 


More Workers, Fewer Jobs 


HE SEEMING PARADOX of employment reaching an all-time 
high in February 1961 while unemployment hit the highest level 
in 20 years is one of the major headaches afflicting the economy. 
Employment reached a record high because of the nation’s pop- 
ulation growth and the continuing expansion of the labor force. 
Unemployment reached a 20-year high for the month because the 
labor force is increasing sharply while automation and technological 
change, plus the slump in production and sales, are taking their toll 
in jobs. 

An economic pickup will cut some of the joblessness but it will 
take an economy operating at full capacity to begin to absorb the 
unemployed caught up in the dilemma of more workers looking for 
a decreasing number of jobs. 
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Tools for the Job 


eats 


By Hal DéLong 


ABOR AND MANAGEMENT, in response 
to a call from the Detroit public schools, have 
blazed a new trail. What is perhaps the first “ne- 
gotiated” textbook in history has just come off the 
presses—Labor Management Dynamics—pub- 
lished by the Detroit Public Schools to teach 
teachers how to present the labor-management 
story in the classroom. 

It is devoid of dictum in its presentation of 
historically controversial subject areas, including 
the pros and cons of the “right to work” issue, 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the closed shop, the union 
shop and protective tariffs. Its mission is to pro- 
voke analytical inquiry, record the facts (agreed 
upon by both factions after long periods of dis- 
course which generated more light that heat 
although the latter was in abundance) and to chal- 
lenge teachers to employ intellectual awareness of 
all shades of gray that lie between the black and 
white of opposite points of view. 


Labor Management Dynamics was intended 
as an answer to a long-standing need. Both 
groups have periodically charged that the 
schools were not treating the story objectively; 
both have cited cases in point in unequal time 
and space in instruction and in textbook. The 
pulse of.the public at the time of textbook 
writing has often dictated the treatment both 


labor and management received in the published 
text. 


Detroit teachers said, “Give us direction in this 
field of labor-management. We are told that this 
is a deticate area of teaching and that we must be 
careful. We need more facts. As teachers we 
want and need to see the totality of this vitally 
important relationship in order to stimulate criti- 
cal and objective thinking on the part of our 
students.” 


WITH THE BLESSINGS of Dr. Samuel M. 
Brownell, Detroit superintendent of schools and 
former U.S. Commissioner of Education, a group 
of educators under the leadership of Miss Elsie 
Beck, director of social studies for the Detroit 
schools, received a vigorous nod from both labor 
and management when invited to participate in 
this writing project, 

Both sides assigned well-informed and articu- 
late consultants to shepherd their causes. Man- 


agement was represented by Robert C. Waldron, 


i Mediate bi Blpention: 
Labor, Management ‘Negotiate’ 
Textbook for Detroit Schools 


director of industrial relations for Americag 
Motors Corp., and a veteran management nege 
tiator. Robert Storer, vice-president of Mane 
facturers National Bank, Detroit, represented 
another specialized area. Labor's experts ip 
cluded Al Barbour, president of the Wayne 
County AFL-CIO, and Brendan Sexton, co-orde 
nator of organization, Automobile Worker, 
Twenty-five others, including many dedicated and 
capable school people, worked on the two-yeat 
project. 

When the Citizens Advisory Committee of 
Detroit School Needs pronounced its recomme® 
dations for school improvement two years ago, ## 
clearly outlined a “plan for a sequential prograil 
of economic understanding throughout the schodl 
system which would orient students to the ecom 
omy of this nation.” This was endorsed by boll 
labor and management of Detroit, as well # 
public school educators. 


Brownell, in a foreword to the book, says: “tt 
is essential to the well-being of the nation that 
these young people understand the role of both 
labor and management: how each is 
upon the other, contributes to the well-being of 
the other, and works with the other.” 


ALTHOUGH WRITTEN specifically for Dé 
troit teachers and upper senior high school stF 
dents, it has application for schools and interestél 
citizens throughout the entire country. The mt 
tiple roles of the individual and the growth @ 
American business are traced and they lead ial 
the history of the labor movement both here ant 
abroad, and of collective bargaining and somt® 
of the economic problems involyed. 

Three chapters on federal and state action @ 
labor-management are included, and governmétl 
laws and acts since the early 1800s are condens#t 
and chronically listed. Labor-management tenm® 
are defined and examples cited. International ® 
bor-management relations and the implications {tj 
local communities climax the book of nearly 3@ 


pages. ) 

“Leaders in both fields,” states the book, “thiatgg the 
of their own group both as consumers and# 
producers. Each must mentally manage the 
role-interplays in terms of a long-range view of # 
total economy. Indeed, as social leaders, the 


vision Ought to go beyond economic considem®y 
tions and take into acccount sociological, politica 
and just plain human welfare concerns.” 
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No Quick, Easy Solution Seen 
For Depressed Area Problem 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
jroadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
ator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


NE OF THE POINTS Mr. Kennedy ham- 
mered hardest in last fall’s election campaign 

was the need to “get the Country movifig again.” 
His reasoning was—and is—that unless we are a 
grong, healthy nation internally we can’t summon 
the energy or command the respect that our role 
of international leadership p= 
calls for. x 
One of the difficulties is | 


a TVA steam power plant for eastern Kentucky 
which would burn from 4 million to 8 million tons 
of coal a year, giving that much of a shot in the 
arm to the languishing coal industry. 
Both parties in Kentucky are naturally for the 
_ project. But each, just as naturally, would like 
to claim the credit if the state wins it and blame 
the opposition if it doesn't. 

At last reports Tennessee seemed more likely 
than Kentucky to land the site, not merely because 
she has two Democratic senators versus two Re- 
publicans for the Bluegrass ‘state but because 
eastern Kentucky presents a more serious problem 
of water supply for the plant. 


THIS EXAMPLE SHOWS, perhaps, how both 
political.and economic considerations inevitably 
influence the shape of a program for readjustment 
of a chronically depressed area. It does not 
clearly show, however, the enormous difficulties 


work on foreign and do- | 
mestic problems at the | Wii™ 
game time. On the com- | 
pelling theory that raising |% 
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| living standards raises the 


prospects for a stabler 
world, we must continue 
to help industrially retard- _— 
edcountries. But we can- Morgan 
not continue to neglect underdeveloped and un- 
derprivileged areas of our own. 

By indicating that the Peace Corps should be 
a two-edged sword, aimed at cutting down the 
bushes of backwardness both at Aome and abroad, 
the President may be able to counter some of the 


§ short-sighted opposition in Congress to his pro- 


grams. The House Appropriations Committee in 
tect killed an Administration request for $150 
million for the Development Loan Fund, a key 
instrument of the foreign aid program. At the 
same time the preliminary Senate handling of 
kegislation to aid domestic depressed areas seemed 
to reflect a lack of awareness of the huge scope 
of the problem and the need for flexibility in 
handling it. : 

This subject was a major topic which Ken- 
tucky’s Gov. Bert Combs, a Democrat, and the 
state’s senior senator, John Sherman Cooper, a 
Republican, are scheduled to discuss with the 
President at the White House. 

There are some subtle political complications 
involved here. Cooper and the Chief Executive 
are old colleagues and good friends. But the 
senator, winning re-election by a large margin, 
carried Kentucky into the GOP column for Vice 
Pres. Nixon in November. And prominent in 
Cooper's platform was a pledge to try to. secure 


Washington Reports: 


‘Minimum Wage Hike Seen 
Helping Business, Communities 


HE PROPOSED INCREASE and extension 
of the minimum wage would aid, rather than 
hurt, business, ‘according to Rep. James Roose- 
velt (D-Calif.), chairman of the special subcom- 
Mittee on labor of the House Labor and Educa- 
tion Committee, and Rep. Thor C. Tollefson 


| R-Wash.). 


The congressmen were heard in an interview on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service educational program, carried by 
$50 radio stations. 

“The impact on prices (as a result of each 
increase of the minimum wage im the past) has 
been less than one-half of 1 per cent,” Roose- 
velt asserted. “It cannot be said, on the record, 
that the increase in the minimum wage has 

| tver been inflationary.” 
_ Tollefson said he didn't take much stock in the 
M@flation chargé? “I am more interested in what 
the bill seeks to do and the benefits that will come 
from it,” he said. “One of the first benefits that 
Somes to mind is that the bill will raise the income 


# & people in the very lowest brackets who have 


hard time making both ends meet.” 
Roosevelt said that the House bill would raise 
the minimum first to $1.15 and in the second year 


§ © $1.25. He defended this provision as a com- 


PMomise between the Administration request that 
the increase be made to $1.25 in three years and 
th AFL-CIO contention that $1.25 should be 
; in one year, as a means of adding needed 
immediate purchasing power to the economy. 
He said that he would like to have more than 


just a question, for instance, of recruiting and 


involved in -getting any rehabilitation program 
effectively operating in a stricken region. It isn’t 


retraining a labor supply. : 

In picking a location for a new factory, most 
companies want to know how good the sewer 
system is, what the housing prospects are, how 
ample and modern the school facilities and what 
can be offered in the way of recreation—such as 
golf clubs and the like—for the management per- 
sonnel and their families who would be accom- 
panying the new plant to town. It would be more 
natural for them in most instances to select a 
thriving community than a ghost town. 

In eastern Kentucky last week, I saw a U.S. 
Post Office hardly bigger than a privy. I saw 
privies which were the most predominant fea- 
tures in the yards of one-room schools, in coun- 
ties which could afford no better. And one 
reason they couldn't was the fact that in such 
areas the average per capita income is often 
less than a thousand dollars a year. 

However precise and pretty the plans to develop 
these quite literally underdeveloped areas of our 
own country may look on paper, their application 
is going to take far closer coordination of business, 
labor, civic and governmental agencies and inter- 
ests than now seems to be contemplated. Some 
may complain this gets us closer yet to a planned 
welfare state. One obvious answer is that the 
lack of planning and the callous disregard for 
human welfare have made the blight and suffering 
more acute than they otherwise might have been. 


4.35 million additional wage earners covered by 
the new legislation, also as asked by the AFL- 
CIO, but felt that the mere modest goal was 
wiser politically. Most of those that would get 
coverage are in the retail and service fields. 


TOLLEFSON REPORTED that replies to a 
65,000-person questionnaire he had sent out 
showed “an overwhelming number for approval 


WASHINGTON T. 
Dillard (o 


THE PILOT FOOD-STAMP plan announced by Pres. Kennedy 
almost immediately after his inauguration is getting under way 
slowly, and Dept. of Agriculture spokesmen have warned that the 
original costs may be comparatively substantial. 

What must not be forgotten is that a wartime food-stamp plan, 
under which supplemental foods went to low-income families, worked 
with a good deal of effectiveness. There is no observable reason 
that a comparable plan cannot be made effective. 

What should also be remembered is that authority for the 
federal government to establish a $1 billion annual stamp plan 
has existed since September 1959, and the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration chose not to implement it. 

When the proposal was introduced in the House, indeed, it pro- 
vided for a mandatory food-stamp plan, and the former Administra- 
tion sent word that if such a program were included the bill would 
be vetoed. Its sponsors therefore did what they could—changed 
the bill to a permissive rather than mandatory measure—and then 
they had to hold this on a rollcall vote. It was approved with 
House Democrats voting heavily for it, 210 to 28, but with Republi- 
cans voting against it 99 to 22. . 


It was well understood in advance that the Administration 
would refuse te put the program iato effect, but there was a 


value in getting the machinery authorized in case the situation 
changed. ; 


The reason the program requires several months to ‘implement 


tion. No test plan was set up, no machinery was placed on a 
stand-by basis. It was necessary for the new executives of the 
Dept. of Agriculture to start from scratch. 

Sec. Orville Freeman has now announced that six areas have been 
selected for the pilot-plan project, that he hopes it will go into 
effect by June 1 but that the start may be delayed until June 15. 
The program may not be a total success, some amendments to the 
law may te found desirable, some modifications may seem required 
before the plan is expanded to different areas. But at least we 


will have an up-to-date test. 
+ * * 


ANOTHER CHANGE has come from a Kennedy department— 
Sec. of the Interior Stewart Udall is showing signs of an evident 
intent to return to the principle of seeking suitable unified develop- 
ment of major river basins. ' 


This approach disappeared early in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration when the former President's first Secretary of the Interior, 
the late Douglas McKay, held a heavily attended news conference 
to announce that he was dropping the department's long-held 
support of the proposed Hells Canyon high level federal dam. 

It has always been difficult to understand the thought processes 
that allowed people to recognize the merits of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, to acknowledge its success as a federal multipurpose 
project that has been invaluable in war and peace—but then to say 
that the government must never, never try to repeat the success in 
another river valley. Mr. Eisenhower himself was more under- 
standable when he revealed frank hostility and labeled any expan- 
sion of TVA as his prime example of “creeping socalism.” 

* * * 


CONTROL of the major executive departments of the govern- 
ment is gained quickly by a new Administration, since it appoints 
its own men to what are clearly policy-making posts. Control of 
the independent and quasi-judicial agencies, that have regulatory 
powers, is a longer-term process. 

Frank W. McCulloch is the first Kennedy appointee to the 
National Labor Relation Board, has been designated as chair- 
man, and the President will be able to fill another vacancy soon. 
But three Eisenhower appointees remain. In some of the agen- 
cies, it will be a matter of several years before they can be 
invigorated by the appointment of new majorities. 


of the Fair Labor Standards Act improvements.” | } 


On the charge that workers will lose their jobs 
if the wage is increased and extended, Roosevelt 


said “The record shows there will be a few ad-|}- 
justments, but those displaced quickly get new|) = 
jobs because of the increased purchasing power |; 


created.” 

. Also, he asserted, anyone trying to live on 
$1.25 an hour is making “about half what the 
Labor Dept. says should be the normal income 
Of the head of a family. And many of those 
who do not earn enough are on relief, a cost 
to the taxpayer.” 


Tollefson noted that provisions have been made 


in the bill to take care of exceptional industries, 
such as the fish processors. Setting the cutoff for 
application of the law to $1-million-a-year busi- 
nesses, he said, also exempts all small business. 
He noted that an increase in the wage. to $1.25 
would help protect some of the industries in his 
and other states from raids by low-wage states. 

House action on the bill is expected promptly, 
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INCREASE AND EXTENSION OF THE MINIMUM WAGE is 


needed to help some of the most miserably-paid workers now unable 
to support their families, Rep. Thor C. Tollefson (R-Wash.), left, 
and Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), chairman of a House special 
labor subcommittee, asserted on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service educational radio program. 


now is that nothing was done before to prepare for its implementa- ~ 
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. How fo Buy: 


By Sidney Margolius 
— NUMBER of bankruptcy cases, especially 
those involving wage-earners, has risen to a 
new all-time high, reports Commerce Clearing 
House, national business-law authority. So sharp 
is the increase that the American Bar Association 
has set up a committee to find out the reasons. 
The committee re- 
ports that bankrupt- 
cies have increased 
400 percent since 
1950, and are ex- 
pected to show an 
increase of 35 per- 
cent more in the 
first half of this year 
compared to 1960. 
Linn K. Twinem, 
head of the com- 
mittee, reports that 
the bar association, 
legal aid societies, 
labor unions and 
federal bankruptcy 
. referees all are cooperating in this investigation of 
the reasons for increasing bankruptcies, and ways 
‘to solve the problem. Representing labor is 
Robert C, Mayer of the AFL-CIO general coun- 
sel’s office. 


the bankruptcies in 1940 involved wage-earness, 
and 25 percent businesses. But in 1960, 90 


percent of the larger total number of bankrupt- 
cies involved wage-carners, and only 10 percent 
businessmen. 

Not only is the number of actual bankruptcies 
rising, but so is the number of cases involving 
debt-extension plans for wage-carners, says Com- 
merce Clearing House. These cases are filed 
under special provisions of the Bankruptcy Act 
which permit wage-carners to postpone payments 
of their debts under court supervision. 

THE REASONS BEHIND the growing number 
of bankruptcies are somé@thing ‘you and your or- 
ganization ought to know about, so you can know 
how to cope with such problems. 

The most immediate reason is the recession 
and unemployment. Many working people 
have reached the point where they simply have 
no assets left. Twinem points out that it is 
noticeable that few of the recent bankrupts had 
any remaining assets left to pay creditors, 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


GOME PEOPLE sigh nostalgically over old 
wedding veils and faded love letters. I prefer 
to browse through my medicine cabinet and 
reminisce over the ailments of yesteryear. 

Let others wax sentimental over antique milk 
glass and century-old rosewood. Give me, in- 
stead, a tube of 
dried-up sulfa oint- 
ment or a bottle of 
dehydrated cough 
syrup. My hobby 
is collecting leftover 
prescriptions. . 

What a thrill it is 
to open the door of 
my medicine cabi- 


collecting is a popular hobby, but I believe there 
are few exhibits to compare with mine, 


Leftover Prescriptions Make 
A Delightfully Neurotic Hobby 


Rising Consumer Bankruptcies 
Cause for Concern to States | 


In California, for example, the plight of wage-|f 


earners has reached the poiht where Gov. Pat 
Brown has asked banks, utilities and landlords | 
to use “restraint” in collecting bills. Business 
papers pointed out that this is the first time a) 
California governor has found it necessary to) 
make such an appeal since the big depression of 
the 1930's. Brown said “a great many people 
are being dispossessed” or are having electricity, | 
gas and water cut off. 

California, of course, is not the only state bare] 
working families are having this problem. Tlinois 
and Oregor also are experiencing a particular 
problem with bankruptcies. 

It’s significant that these three states are so far 
out of line, with more bankruptcies even than 
heavily industrial states like Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, Twinem says. 


He believes that the large number of bank- 
ruptcies in some states occurs because the laws 
im those states permit harsh collection methods, 
such as severe garnishee procedures, and the 
requirement to pay a deficiency judgment even 
after the installment purchase has been repos- 
sessed. 

“Wage-earners subject to being fired by their 
employers for garnishees tend to take the extreme 
action of going into bankruptcy,” Twinem told 
this reporter. In New York State, he points out, 
a creditor can take only 10 percent of a man’s 
wage, and no matter how many creditors there 
are, only 10 percent is paid out at a time. But 
in Illinois, creditors can tie up a large part of a 
man’s wage, leaving him without sufficient income 
to support his family. In such states, even if a 
worker isn’t in danger of being fired, he may be 
pressured into bankruptcy to protect his family. 


YOU CAN’T CONTROL emergencies like un- 
employment. But heavy instalment debts, which 
the experts say is a reason for the bankruptcy 
increase, are more controllable. The way to con- 
trol debts is by working out a budget and saving 
ahead for the things you want, .or at least for a 
substantial down payment so the remaining bal- 
ance is not too large to handle. 

Both the AFL-CIO and Credit Union National 
Association have started programs to counsel 
working families on money management and in- 
stallment practices. Employers too are concerned. 
A survey in one Chicago factory showed that 
workers whose pay was garnisheed or attached 
caused 50 percent more accidents. 

Copyright 196f by Sidney Margolius 


Every time a bottle tumbles out of the medicine 
cabinet, I blink back a sentimental tear. Who 
knows? Perhaps this is the prescription that 
cured that stubborn case of pinkeye a couple of 
years ago. Or it could be those miraculous 
vitamin capsules for expectant mothers. Who 
knows? 


THE PRINT on the prescription containers 
provides interesting clues to the nature of the 
remedy. But, like antique markings, they are 
merely clues and not pat answers. They néver 
spoil the game by stating directly that the prescrip- 
tion is to be used for poison oak or night wake- 
fulness. 

Instead, they merely give the name of the 
doctor who prescribed them, the date and direc- 


I have been asked whether I make any practical 
use of my collection. This seems to me a ridicu- 
lous question. People don't collect stamps in 
order to have a ready supply of postage, do they? 

The person who keeps asking me this question 
is my husband, who has a very intolerant attitude 
toward my collection. He refers to it as “that 
claptrap in the medicine cabinet.” 

What’s more, he has delivered an ultimatum 


$200 CHECK, representing contributions from Teachers Local 189, 
New York City, is presented to Solidarity Fund of Intl. Confeders- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. Left to right are Hoagland Young 


Local 189 treasurer; Lee B. Stanley, secretary of the local’s Wash 
ington, D. C., chapter; Bill Kemsley of the ICFTU’s New York 
office; and Ralph Reuther, secretary of the Teacher’s local. 


— 


Orville Freeman Writes: 


Farmers, Workers 
Have CommonGoals 


The following is excerpted from an article prepared for Press 
Associates Inc. by Sec. of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman on the 
relationship between farmers and workers. ‘ 


"SOE EN LABOR who blame neaeiieee See he | cect 
food,” or who say “farmers get rich at taxpayers’ a 
“farmers are subsidized to make up for their inefficiency,” 

from an understanding gap. 

Similarly, those in the farm group who believe that “most labor 
leaders are dishonest,” “most labor unions featherbed,” “organized 
labor is responsible for the high cost of living,” have an understané 
ing gap of their own. 


us all alive. Most of our clothing comes 
or wool or livestock produced on U.S. farms. Our 
are built out of lumber which grew not only in the nation’s 
forests but on farm woodlots. 

Surely, it should be easy for farmers and workers to understand 
their mutual interdependence. Surely, it is plain that the biggest 
factor in the prosperity of the farmer has always been plenty of food 
money in the purses of U.S. workers and their families. And surely, 
it is evident that agriculture as a $40 billion customer for the pro& 
ucts and services of the U.S. economy, pays the salaries of million 
of industrial workers, 


WHY, THEN, do labor and agriculture stand apart? Om 
reason is that labor and agriculture have neglected far too long-™# 
keep up their mutual lines of communication. 

That is why such misunderstandings about the cost of food exist 
How much, do you think, the cost of your market basket of food 
increased between 1952 and 1960? 

The answer will probably surprise you—less than 2 per cent. 
During this period other cost-of-living items rose about 15 percent, 
In fact, the marketing charges associated with this food basket 
rose 17 per cent. 

What accounted for the difference? A decline of 15 per cent i 
the prices farmers received for the food products they produced 
In a sense, therefore, it is the farmers who have been subsidizitg 
the rest of the economy. 

Another way to look at it is to see how much of the averagt 
dollar spent for food is returned to farmers. In 1946 the farme@ 
received 52 cents out of the average food dollar, and in 1952, 47 
cents. But in 1960 he got only 39 cents. 


IN THIS COUNTRY agricultural production per man-hour @ 
work has tripled since 1940, and almost doubled since 1950. Com> 
pared with 20 years ago, one-third fewer farmers are producit 
food and fiber for one-third more people and providing them will 
better diets. 

Now I don’t mean to say that all of this increased efficiency § 
attributable to what farmers have done by and for themselves 
Machinery, fertilizers, chemicals, new plant varieties have all play@ 
major roles in this outstanding success story. Without these proé 
ucts and the ifmprovements in these products made by industt} 
today’s farm productivity would be impossibic. 

Moreover, the lower relative cost of food is due also to t#% 
increasing productivity of the U.S. laborer and the vigorous. r0# 
his unions have played in winning better wages and working cond 
tions. This is something more farm people need to understan 
And this illustrates what I mean when I say farmers and labore® 
depend on one another—need one another. 

Farmers and laborers have a common objective—a steadily 
rising standard of living for hcmscegn and for all 


realizing that 
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Too little imaginative planning 
gercial air disasters, according to 


By Briefing Session’ Panel: 
Poor Planning Seen 


In Air “Traffie Jam’ 


and too much stress on scientific 


gther than human factors are the chief underlying causes of com- 


two experts on air safety. 


Clarence Sayen, president of the Air Line Pilots Association; and 
Francis McDermott, executive director of the Air Traffic Control 


Association, were sharply critica 
@ existing facilities in discussing 
“Acrial Traffic Jam,” the fourth 
topic in the “Briefing Session” pub- 
fic affairs television series presented 


Radio Center. 

As explained by John MacVane, 
permanent news analyst on “Brief- 
jag Session,” air traffic control is 
based On wrapping each plane in a 
package of air, or “flight box,” and 
keeping these boxes from overlap- 


Health Care 
Next Topic for 
TV Panelists 


Perhaps the most controversial 
item in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion's legislative program—medical 
eare for the aged—will be discussed 
oa the fifth showing of “Briefing 
Session,” the public affairs televi- 
sion series. 

Dr. George A. Silver, chief of 
the division of social medicine, 
Montefiore Hospital, New York, 
and a proponent of the social se- 
curity approach, will lock horns 
wih Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R- 
Mo.), a vigorous spokesman for the 
Opposition. 

Curtis, now in his sixth term, is 
tanking minority member of the 
joint Congressional Economic 
Committee, a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee and senior 
Republican on the social security 
mbcommittee. He is a tax expert 
aad a leading spokesman for the 
@aservative wing of Congress on 
economic affairs. 

Dr. Silver’s major interest for 
Many years has been the problem 
of making medical care available 
@ those who need it, He is direc- 
@r of the Montefiore group in the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York, a pioneer prepaid group 
Practice organization. His articles 
have appeared in many magazines, 


i 
: 


the last 15 years to attack this| I 


problem has been dominated by 
engineers. The voiee of the prac- 
tical air traffic controller simply 
fhas not been heard.” 
“, Ope result has been a death 
toll of 364 in 1960, as 
226 in 1959 and 129 in 1958, 
Mac Vane’s analysis noted earlier. 

Sayen emphasized that adequate 
airports were also essential to 
safety. 

Airport Bottlenecks Hit 

“There’s no use in building an ef- 
ficient airway between two areas 
and leaving a bottleneck at both 
ends,” he said. 

Both men agreed that the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Aviation 
Agency as an independent arm of 
government in 1958 was an im- 
portant step forward, but both 
charged that the FAA had not ex- 
ploited its potential for leadership. 

The first requisite is a long-range, 
overall plan, Sayen asserted. 

“The air traffic control is a 
patchwork,” he said, “We have 
put one patch on top of another 
patch on top of another patch, 
without knowing exactly where 


An important immediate defect, 
the experts pointed out, is that 
many aircraft—notably military— 
maintain clearance by visual means, 
and are not incorporated into the 
control system. 

As the discussion neared its end, 
Edward P. Morgan, regular host 
of the program, showed signs of 
apprehension. 

“I am getting a bit of gooseflesh 
here,” he said, “and I perhaps need 
a little psychological helping hand. 
All of us are going out of the studio 
later and probably taking airplanes. 
Should we be scared to death?” 

“Not at all,” McDermott 
sured him. : 


2 - 
Union Membership 
Rises in California 

San Francisco—California union 
membership passed the 1.75 million 
mark for the first time in 1960 
despite declines in two  areas— 
Los Angeles-Long Beach and San 
Francisco—the state Dept. of In- 
dustrial Relations has reported. 

Based on questionnaires returned 
by nearly 3,400 local unions, unions 
had an estimated 1,756,000 mem- 
bers in this state last July, about 
15,000 more than if the preceding 
July. Los Angeles area member- 
ship was an estimated 760,400, 
about 3,100 under the July 1957 
peak. A drop of 5,300 members 
was reported in the six-county San 
Francisco area. The July 1960 total 
was 463,400, compared with a peak 
of 479,500 in July 1957. 


Labor Asks Rights for 
Non-Profit Employes 


Albany, N. Y.—An “Operation 
First Class Citizen” legislative con- 
ference here has called on the New 
York State Legislature to require 
non-profit organizations to bargain 
collectively and to make unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits available 
to employes of voluntary hospitals 
and other non-profit groups. 

Participating in the conference 
were delegations from local unions 
of the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. 
Store Union; the State, County & 
Municipal Employes; Building Serv- 


ice Employes; Transport Workers. 


SEE 


MORE COLLABORATORS than contestants were Francis McDer- 
mott, left, executive director of the Air Traffic Control Association, 
and Clarence Sayen, president of the Air Line Pilots Association, 


in their discussion of “Acrial Traffic Jam” on the fourth “Briefing 
Session” television program. 


16 More TV Stations 
Show ‘Briefing’ Series 


Sixteen additional TV stations will begin showing the AFL-CIO- 
sponsored “Briefing Session” series the week of March 19, bringing 
to 53 the total of stations that will currrently be carrying the pro- 
gram. The complete list of commercial and educational outlets is 


shown below, with additions in bold type: 
CITY STATION TIME 
Albuquerque, N. M. -++-.KNME (5)....Monday, 12:30 p.m. 
Friday, 6 p.m. 
Andalusia, Ala. ........WAIQ (2)....Monday, 6 p.m. 
Athens, Ga. ..........WGTV (9)....Wedmesday, 7:30 p.m. 
Atlanta, Ga. ..........WETYV (30)....Wednesday, 8 p.m. 
Birmingham, Ala. ......WBIQ (10)....Monday, 6 p.m. 
Boston, Mass. ........WGBH (2)....Monday, 7 p.m. 
Sunday, 2:30 p.m. 
Buffalo, N. Y. ........WNED (17)... .™Monday, 9 p.m, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.....WUNC (4)....Wednesday, 8:30 p.m. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .....WTVC (9)....Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Chicago, Ill. ..........WITTW (11)....Monday, 8:30p.m 
Cincinnati, O. ........WCET (48)... .Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. 
Columbus, O. ........:WOSU (34)....Monday, 9 p.m. 
Corvallis, Ore. ........KQAC (7)... .Monday, 8 p.m. 
Dallas, Tex. ..........KERA (13).... Monday, 9 p.m, 
Denver, Colo. ........KRMA _ (6)....Monday, 8 p.m 
Des Moines. Ia. ........ KDPS (11)... . Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. 
Detroit, Mich. ..... .»»-WTVS (56).... Wednesday, 9 p.m 
WWJ (4)....Sunday, «© 11 a.m. 


Duluth, Minn. ........WDSM (6)....Beginning early April 


East Lansing, Mich. ....WMSB (10)... .Thursday, 7 p.m. 
Sunday, 4 p.m. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. ........WKJG (33)... . Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Gainesville, Fla. .......WUFT (5)....Wednesday, 8:30 p.m. 
Friday, 9:30 p.m. 
Greenville, S. C. ......WFBC (4)... .Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Houston, Tex. .........KUHT (8)....Tuesday, 8 p.m. 
Jacksonville, Fla, ......WJCT (7)....Wednesday, 9:30p.m 
Lincoln, Neb. .........KUON (12)....Monday, 9 p.m, 
Louisville, Ky. ........WFPK (15). ...Monday, 3 p.m. 
Madison, Wis. ..........WHA (21). ...Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 
Memphis, Tenn, ......WKNO (10)... . Monday, 9 p.m. 
Thursday, 4:30 p.m. 
Miami, Fla. ..........WTHS (2)....Monday, 8:30 p.m 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......WMVS (10)....Wednesday, 5 p.m. 
Friday, 6 p.m. 
Munford, Ala. ......... WCIQ (7)....Monday, 6 p.m. 
New Orleans, La. ......WYES. (8)....Wednesday, 8 p.m. 
Norman, Okla, .......-KETA (13)....Wedmesday, 7:30 p.m. 
Oxford, O. ........ . - WMUB (14). ... Tuesday, 7 p.m. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......WHYY (35)... .Friday, 1:40 p.m 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........WQED (13).... Tuesday, 9:30 p.m 


Portland, Ore. .........KOAP (10)... . Friday, 8:30 p.m. 
Sacramento, Calif. ......KVIE (6)....Monday, 
Salt Lake City, Utah ....KUED (7)....Thursday, 8 p.m. 
San Francisco, Calif ....KQED (9)....Wednesday, 9 p.m. 


San Jose, Calif. ........KNTV (11)....Sunday, 3 p.m. 
Seattle, Wash. ..........KCTS (9)....Friday, , 7:30 p.m. 
St. Louis, Mo..w......-KETC (9)....Thursday, 9 p.m. 
St. Paul, Minn, ........KTCA (2)....Friday, 10 p.m. 
Tacoma, Wash. ..,.....KPEC (56)....Thursday, 8 p.m. 
Tallahassee, Fla. .......WFSU (11)... .Monday, 9 p.m. 
Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Tampa, Fla. ..........WEDU (3)....Wednesday, 9 p.m. 
Friday, 4:30 p.m. 
Toledo, O. ...........WGTE (30)....Tuesday, 2:30 p.m. 
Tucson, Ariz, .........KUAT (6)....Monday, 9 p.m. 


Tulsa, Okla. ..........KOED (11)....Wedmesday, 7:30 p.m. 
Wheeling, W. Va. ......WTRF (7)... .Sunday, 11:30 a.m, 


Urbana, ill, .....,......WILL (12).... Wednesday, 9 p.m. 


Strikebreaker 


)|Bill Approved 
*\In Washington 


Olympia, Wash.— Washington 


‘}became the fourth state to restrict 


the importation of professional 
strikebreakers as a _ labor-backed 


Sjanti-strikebreaking bill moved 
= | quickly through both houses of thé 


legislature. Gov. Albert D. Rosel- 
lini (D) has indicated he will sign 
the bill when it reaches his desk. 

The measure would make it un- 
lawful for anyone not directly in- 


a volved in a labor-management dis- 
;pute to recruit workers from out- 


side the state for employment in 
struck industries. 

Sen. Bob Baily (D), a member 
of the Typographical Union and 
one of the sponsors of the measure, 
told the Senate that the proposed 
law would prevent situations from 


“| developing in the state similar to 


the Portland newspaper dispute 
when the publishers of two news- 
papers brought in professional 
strikebreakers, including men with 
criminal records. 

The Senate gave 44-to-2 approval 
to the bill and the House acted 
soon thereafter. Minor differences 
in language were quickly recon- 
ciled and the bill moved through 
final passage. 

A similar bill passed the West 
Virginia House by a 95-to-1 vote. 
It faces a “rocky road” in the 
Senate, however, the State AFL- 
CIO reported. Because of a 
“double reference,” it must be 
cleared by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in addition to the Senate 
Labor Committee. 

Both bills are modeled after a 
Pennsylvania law. New Jersey 
earlier this year enacted a consid- 
erably stronger measure and Massa- 
chusetts has a registration and dis- 
closure bill aimed at discouraging, 
although not flatly preventing, the 


. use of str. xebreakers. 


71 Texans 
Seek Johnson 
Senate Seat 


Austin, Tex.—Seventy-one can- 
didates—70 Democrats and a lone 
Republican—will be pitted against 
each other in a special election Apr. 
4 to fill the Senate seat vacated by 
Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Leading the field of 70 Demo- 
crats are former State Rep. Maury 
Maverick, Jr., who has endorse- 
ment of the Texas State Committee 
on Political Education; State Sen. 


-| Henry B. Gonzalez; and Sen. Wil- 


liam A. Blakely (D-Tex.), now 
holding an interim appointment to 
Johnson's seat. 
The lone Repub John G. 
Tower, who polled an “unusually 
heavy vote against Johnson last 


. | November. 


If no candidate wins a majority 
in the Apr. 4 election, Gov. Price 
Daniel (D) will be required to set 
a date for a runoff between the 
two leading candidates. The runoff 
will take place within 40 days of 
the Apr. 4 balloting. 


.|M. K. Udall Wins 


Arizona Primary 

Tucson, Ariz.—Morris K. Udall, 
38-year-old lawyer and brother of 
Interior Sec. Stewart L. Udall, has 
scored an overwhelming victory in 
a six-man Democratic primary for 
the House seat left vacant when the 
elder Udall brother joined Pres, 
Kennedy's Cabinet. 

In winning the primary, Udall 
pited up a margin of better than 
6-1 over his nearest opponent, for- 
mer Rep. Harold Patten. 

Udall will face Republican Mae 
C. Matheson in a general election 
May 2. Matheson, unopposed in 
the GOP primary, was defeated by 


Stewart Udall last November by 
ja vote of 95,512 to 75,811. 
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DEVELOPMENT: OF PEACEFUL USES of atomic energy was urged by John Curran (left), 
AFL-CIO legislative representative who subbed for Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller in testi- 
mony before Joint Committee on Atomic Energy headed by Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.). Accom- 
panying Curran was George Taylor, economist in the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 


AFL-CIO Urges U.S. Leadership 
In Peaceful Atomic Development 


Creation of a “vigorous, progressive” national policy for peaceful development of nuclear energy, 
coupled with a sound program of safety standards to protect workers in this industry, has been 


called for by the AFL-CIO. 


In testimony before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller 
was sharply critical of the policies of the Atomic Energy Commission under the Eisenhower 


Administration, declaring that the 
failure of private industry to move 
ahead in this field in the past six 
years “lays bare the bankruptcy” of 
the Eisenhower theory of govern- 
ment-industry “partnership.” 
Biemiller’s testimony was pre- 
sented to the committee by John 
Curran, AFL-CIO legislative rep- 
resentative. He was accompanied 
by George Taylor, an economist in 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 
The AFL-CIO testimony urged 
action at this session of Congress 


@ A full-scale nuclear power 


demonstration program designed to 


AFGE Suit Hits Denial 


Of Right to 


The Government Employes have filed suit seeking reinstatement 
with back pay for a worker who was fired from his civil service job 


for petitioning Congress. 


AFGE Pres. James A. Campbell said the union’s court action is 
being financed by the AFGE Legal Rights Fund, which is used to 


bring costs into competition with 
coal, oil and natural gas in high- 
cost fuel areas by 1970, and into 
competition in all other areas of 
the country by 1975. 

@ Appropriations for construc- 
tion of an atomic power installa- 
tion at the Hanford, Wash., reactor, 
with the power to be marketed 
through the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 

“Three times since 1952,” the 
AFL-CIO pointed out, “there have 
been power brownouts in the re- 
gion” because of low water on the 
Columbia River, chief power source 
in the region. “This has resulted 
in large-scale shutdowns of alumi- 


Petition 


bring test cases involving 
rights of government workers. 

He charged that the dismissal of 
Richard J. Steck, a civilian em- 
ploye at the Marine Corps Supply 
Center, Barstow, Calif., violated 
both the constitutional right of peti- 
tion and a 1948 law specifically 
protecting the right of federal em- 
ployes to furnish information to 
Congress. 

Steck’s alleged offense was that 
in August 1958 he petitioned his 
congressman, Rep. Harry R. 
Sheppard (D), for an “unbiased 
inquiry” into management's per- 
sonnel. practices at the base. 

He said in his petition, which 
was addressed to the congressman's 
field secretary, that employes who 
had signed previous complaints had 
been “confronted by a grilling from |* 
higher authority . . . to recant” 
their statements. 


Fired For Petition 

Some two weeks later, after a 
hearing before a Marine Corps 
lieutenant colonel, Steck was fired 
on the grounds that he. violated reg- 
ulations by circulating a petition 
hours and that he 
violated a 1913 Anti-Lobbying Act 
by improperly trying to influence 

Congress . 


His union appealed the dismissal 
to the Secretary of the Navy and 
won a reversal on the grounds that 
the dismissal procedure followed 
was improper. 

The Navy restored Steck to 
duty but in the spring of 1959 


filed amended charges against 
him, including the assertion that 
his actions had created “a morale 
problem” sad “interfered with 
efficiency.” 

The dismisss! this time was up- 
held by the Navy Dept. and the 
Civil Service Commission, although 
the commission ruled that there was 
no evidence that Steck’s actions 
“adversely affected morale.” 


Suppression Charged 
AFGE Attorney Edward L. Mer- 
rigan, in a suit for reinstatement 
filed in U.S. District Court and in 
a petition for back pay filed with 
the, U.S. Court of Claims, charged’ 
that the dismissal was motivated by 
the desire of officials of the installa- 
tion to suppress “lawful criticism 
. and any investigations” of their 
actions. 


He charged that a Navy regula- 
tion requiring approval of the 
commanding officer before any 
petition can be circulated at Navy 


lates a 1948 law which declares: 
“The right of persons employed in 
the civil service of the United 
States, either individually or col- 
lectively to petition Congress, or 
any member thereof, or to furnish 
information . . . shall not be denied 


num plants with attendant loss of 
wages and production.” 

@ Supplemental appropriations 
to accelerate work on a pilot project 
for developing low-cost power 
through fusion of the heavy hydro- 
gen atom. 

® Amendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act to permit all federal 
resource agencies to participate in 
atomic power development as a 
“logical extension of the yardstick 
policy of public competition” to 
stimulate reduction in costs of com- 
mercially produced nuclear power. 


In the area of safety, Bie- 
miller’s testimony again regis- 


tered labor's “strong opposition” 
to a 1959 law which ceded much 
of the responsibility for develop- 
ing adequate safety programs to 
the states and urged either re- 
peal of the law or “drastic 
amendment” to put the federal 
government in a position of cen- 


tral responsibility for radiation 
safety standards. 


At the same time labor urged 
enactment of federal ‘workmen's 
compensation legislation that would 
provide adequate care “for workers 
who may be injured, become ill or 
die from radiation exposure in spite 
of the best conceived standards and 
the most effective regulations.” 

In a supplementary statement 
filed with the joint committee the 
Fire Fighters asked that their un- 
ion be represented on the Federal 
Radiation Council and urged that 
more stringent regulations be enact- 
ed regulating transportation of 
radioactive material. 


Labor in Cleveland 
Studies Health Plan ™ 


Cleveland —- A committee 
has been named by the Cleve- 
land AFL-CIO to recommend 


or interfered with.” 


}|measure was “deficient” in two re- 
spects but declared that efforts ‘to 


|| 70 Meet April Deadline: 


Labor Asks Senate! bc. 


To Speed 


The AFL-CiO, warning that every day 7,000 workers ex 
state jobless pay without finding work, has urged the Senate to g 


TUC Billf y 


Pe a: i 


swift approval to the House-passed Temporary Unemploymag” 
Compensation bill so that added benefits can begin Apr. 1. & Testify 
In testimony prepared for delivery before the Senate Finaggyaaitzic 


Committee, Dir. Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Social Security said the $1 billion 


improve the bill would mean “un- 
due delay” in providing aid to the 
jobless. 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
also urged the committee, head- 
ed by Sen. Harry Flood Byrd 
(D-Va.), to approve the measure 
promptly in order to meet the 
April deadline which Pres. John 
F. Kennedy set im sending the 
anti-recession measure to Capitol 
Hil. 

Current figures showing 5.7 mil- 
lion unemployed, Goldberg said 
fail to convey the “graphic story of 
human distress and suffering.” 
There are presently 1.6 million per- 
sons who have been unemployed for 
more than three month, he said, 
and of this number over 50 percent 
have been jobless for more than 
half a year. 

Bill ‘Deficient’ 
Cruikshank said the TUC bill, 
passed by an overwhelming 392-30 
vote in the House, was “deficient” 
both in its method of financing and 
in its failure to provide uniform 
temporary assistance to the long- 
term jobless. But to take time for 
correcting this situation, he ~ said, 
would be to “delay help to the 
720,000 who are now waiting” for 
aid. 

The House measure would ex- 


While the Senate committee o 
sidered the TUC bill the Houg! 
by voice vote, passed a compani 
bill providing $24 million in ¢« 
tended jobless pay benefits for Hs 
000 unemployed railroad workeg 
The program would be financed } 
a one-fourth of 1 percent incre; 
in the tax on carriers for a two- 
period beginning Jan. 1, 1962. 


would inclade federal standards, 
below which the states could net 


fall, governing the amount and 
duration of benefits. 

He noted that the AFL-CIO E 
ecutive Council said earlier thi 
month that if Congress had ena nn 
such standards in 1958, as labo: 
urged, when the first TUC bill 
passed, “much of the sfing wo 
have been taken out of the preset, 
emergency” and that the downtumiie 
in. the economy “would have beefs 


tend jobless benefits for a period 


claimed three lives, “might have 
and safety programs had been in 


Inadequate Training 
Tied to Atomic Blast 


The recent explosion of an atomic reactor at Arco, Ida., whid 


of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has declared. 
Freeman, in a letter to Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.), chairmasl 


substantially slowed down.” 


been avoided” if proper training 
effect, Pres. Gordon M. Freemaaii 


of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of Congress, warned. that 
“short cuts” must be avoided in 
the nuclear energy field since hu- 
man lives are at stake. 


Safety Rules Questioned 

The IBEW president said the 
fatal blast on Jan. 3 might not have 
taken place “had the reactor been 
properly manned; had the three 
men been working under qualified 
supervision and with proper tech- 
nical assistance; and if rules, regu- 
lations and carefully planned pro- 
cedures had been in effect and 
strictly followed.” 


Freeman also expressed the 
union’s discatisfaction with the 
manner in which the emergency 
was handled following the ex- 
plosion, declaring that “we can- 
not condone and shall not per- 
mit our members to be unneces- 
sarily exposed to ummeasurable 
radiation . . . in ‘emergencies’ 
«++ (and) we are concerned 
lest the (Arco) accident indicates 
a trend toward these practices.” 
The IBEW, he said, concurs in 
the recent report made to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany by Fred 
MacGowan, a member of the fed- 
eration’s Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee, which emphasized the acute 
need for re-examination of the 


safety provisions of ‘the design, 
construction and location of cer- 
tain types of reactors. 


pat 


explosion, Meany declared, mail 
it clear that in the future powe 
reactors should be permitted clos} 
to centers of population only # 
there can be assurances of “abs& 
lute containment” of radioactiv 
material in the case of an accident 

Freeman stated his belief thal 
the nuclear industry can be op 
erated “for the distinct benefit @ 
all mankind” and pledged t& 
IBEW's readiness “to help brig 
about advancement of the techn 
fogical and industrial phases of i 
science.” He added: 


“However, we will oppose the 
introduction inte reactor oper® 
tions of >. . short cuts, abbre 
viated crews, short-time training 


He pointed out that the IBEWR 
apprenticeship program requift 
four or five years of training © 
fore a member becomes a quailifiét 
journeyman. Referring to & 
training given the two soldiers aml 
a sailor who were killed while matt 
ming the Arco reactor, Freeméll 
said: 

“We cannot conceive how # 
four-month training period in ea@ 
of the reactor phases—namelf 
nuclear and reactor theory, —_ 
tion and maintenance—can 
duce an operator who is — & 
to work on any reactor system @ 
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x Overdue’ 


uf rea Bill 


| Testifying before a House Ban 


. Behnitzler Urges 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler has called on Con- 
MSs to improve and then pass Pres. Kennedy's area redevelopment | 
ion “to stop the spreading cancer of area blight.” 


er said enactment of aid to chronically depressed areas is 


pieipa ng 


king & Currency subcommittee, 


ready overdue.” 


oun he said, AFL-CIO spokes- 

PTe Mes have testified seven times in 
Weeks Bor of such legislation, and two 
state Bg gedevelopment bills passed by- 
ed eress were vetoed. by fornter 
3 ss, Eisenhower. 


Eiapeonts to: 
™ @ Place administration of the 
im in the hands of an inde- 
mdent agency, as a “reasonable” 
ise between the Adminis- 


“ n's view that the program 
d be administered by the Com- 


wee Dept., and labor's belief that 
should be in the hands of the 
bor Dept. 

| @ Broaden criteria under which 
mmmunities qualify for assistance 
ide prompt aid for areas 
sddenly and catastrophically” hit 
w the permanent shutdown of a 
ton which most of the com- 
depends for a living, and 
— “preventive” aid for com- 
ties “pressing close to the 
ibility criteria.” 
“The House hearings came as the 
ate Banking Committee, by an 
7 yote, reported out a $394 mil- 
‘area aid bill for early floor 
The Senate bill gave tech- 
Bical control of the program to the 
rece Dept., as Kennedy had 


we ieested, but established the post 
Preset? in administrator appointed di- 
wntumiiiedly by the President. Policy de- 
fe bemiiions would be placed in the 


ds of a Cabinet committee head- 
by the Commerce Secretary. 


Goldberg Emphasizes Need 
Appearing before the House sub- 
mittee, Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
berg said the need of area re- 
evelopment legislation is under- 


ut 


Since® iw 
are 76 major labor market areas 


and 152 smaller ones with an un- | 3 


Tie css qatheiey. | 
_|\Geldberg warned that develop- 
of. automation could create 
‘@isteessed areas “if nothing 

is dome to anticipate the disloca- 
tion which may occur.” Auto- 
mation, he said, “need not be 
an evil,” but its short-term effects 
“can be-near catastrophic when 
entire communities are affected.” 
The Administration's area bill 


METHODIST YOUTH SEMINAR brought some 60 young men and women from all parts of the 
nation to AFL-CIO headquarters for briefing by Rev. Charles Webber, AFL-CIO Representative 
for Religious Relations. The group was winding up a weeklong study on problems of “Peace and 
World Order,” including meetings with United Nations staff members in New York and with reli- 
gious and political leaders. 


would provide money to retrain 
workers for new and different 


jobs. 

In opposing Commerce Dept. 
supervision of the area aid pro- 
gram, Schnitzler noted that the de- 
partment is “highly influenced by 
its Business Advisory Council, a 
group dominated by spokesmen for 
the Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and other big business rep- 
resentatives who have been con- 
sistently unsympathetic towards a 
meaningful federal effort to aid the 
chronically depressed areas.” 

C of C Opposed 

Testifying for the C of C, Robert 
P. Lee, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of Connecticut Light and 
Power Co., opposed area aid legis- 
Jation.on the ground that the federal 
government would be using tax 
thoney to “help some communities 
attract industries and jobs at the 
expense, of others.” 

The chamber spokesman. said the 
bill would “pirate” jobs from some 
communities, adding: “You cannot 
effectively create jobs in this pro- 
gram, you can only move them 
from one area to another and even 
that device will not work in the 
areas of most serious long-term dis- 


sored by the fact that there now 


. malt 
4 clog (Continued from Page 1) 
only i Mady of current government em- 
“abs ployment practices—an examina- 
ial ten of the status of members of 
5 that Minority groups in every de- 
be op partment, agency and office” of 
efit ag Mt federal , government. He 
i thedg Called the survey “the most thor- 
. bring i eugh ever undertaken,” and said 
techn® & that it would give the Adminis- 
of & fation “an accurate assessment 
@ our present position and a 
se the B vardstick by which to measure 
aan ftere progress.” 
-] re 
aining B, ‘Re President named Vice Pres. 
vision BeTMon B. Johnson to head the 
assist committee and designated La- 
that Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg as 
wo of me chairman, charged with “the 
” Reution and implementation of 
policies and purposes” of the 
IBEW ecutive order, 
ae Vigorous Enforcement Pledged 
in 
alia ‘T have dedicated my Adminis- 
10 «the Mion to the cause of equal oppor- 
ors ale in employment by the gov- 
ie mai ment or its contractors,” Ken- 
reemall declared. “The Vice Presi- 
the Secretary of Labor and 
how & other members of this commit- 
in ead share my dedication. I have 
namely doubt that the vigorous enforce- 
opert of this order will mean the 
n preg .of such discrimination.” 
ualified |. The new committee combines 
tem @ 4 functions formerly assigned 


Schoemann Gives Labor Support 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Under the Administration pro- 
posal, introduced by Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.), chaitman of the 
subcommittee, each state would re- 
ceive a federal grant of no less 
than $15 for every public school 
student each year during the three- 
year period. Distribution would be 
made under an “equalization for- 
mula” guaranteeing more funds for 
states with low per capita income. 

The bill calls for federal outlays 
of $666 million in the first year 


tress.” 


to the President's Committee on 
Government Contracts, headed 
during the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration by former Vice Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon, and those 
handled by the President's Com- 
mittee on Government Employ- 
ment. In tone and scope, Ken- 
nedy’s directive went beyond the 
approach of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 


Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept., hailed the President's execu- 
tive order and declared it “high- 
lights the priority” the Administra- 
tion has given to civil rights action. 


Lacked ‘Moral Courage’ 


Reuther, who served on the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Government 
Contracts during the Eisenhower 
Administration, told delegates to 
the TUD's legislative conference 
that it “never did the job . . . be- 
cause it never summoned the moral 
courage to cancel contracts.” 

Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N. Y.), chairman of the House La- 
bor Committee and long active in 
the anti-discrimination fight, told 
the IUD conference: “I applaud 
the issuance of Pres. Kennedy's ex- 
ecutive order designed to wipe out 
discrimination.” 


In addition to listing specific 


sanctions which can be invoked }. 


of operation, $766 million the sec- 


President Gives New Contracts Unit 


broad Powers to Wipe Out Job Bias 


Companies will be required to 
file compliance reports that will in- 
clude information on the member- 
ship policies of unions, and when 
bidding on a government job con- 
tractors will have to submit a state- 
ment by the officers of all unions 
involved that they do not discrimi- 
nate on account of race. 

‘Affirmative Action’ Required 

In the future, contracts will not 
only contain the promise that the 
contractor will not discriminate, 
but will require the contractor to 
“take affirmative action to ensure 
that applicants are employed, and 
that employes are treated during 
employment, without discrimina- 


tor “declared ineligible for further 


ond, and $866 million the third, 
with 10 per cent of the funds al- 
located to each state annually to 
be earmarked for such special areas 
of educational need as depressed 
communities and slum neighbor- 
hoods. 

Leadoff witness before the 
Morse subcommittee was Health, 
Education & Welfare Sec. Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff, who dismissed 
as “unfounded” the contention 
by critics of the bill that federal 


Noting that the federal govern- 
ment has provided aid to schools, 
in varying forms, for more than 
175 years, Ribicoff said that in 
his six years as governor of Con- 
necticut “not once has the federal 
government exercised control, di- 
rectly or indirectly, over educa- 
tion.” 

Sen. J. William Fulbright (D- 

Ark.), chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and 
former president of the University 
of Arkansas, said the status of pub- 
lic school teachers “is one of the 
most disgraceful aspects of our so- 
ciety.” 
Teachers, he said, “have the re- 
sponsibility for shaping the minds 
and hearts of our children and yet 
they are regarded by many as little 
more than full-time baby sitters. 
They are woefully underpaid and 
overworked.” 


Church School Issue 


As the hearings opened contro- 
versy swirled on Capitol Hill over 
Kennedy's express exemption of 
parochial schools from the bill's 
provisions for federal grants. The 
President said Supreme Court de- 
cisions had made it clear that such 
aid would be unconstitutional, and 
that there was “no room for de- 
bate” on the issue. 


Rep. John W. MeCormack 


(D-Mass.), House majority 
leader, said he would move to 
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government contracts.” 


but 


To Kennedy’s School-Grant Plan 


forced to attend school on a half. 
day basis. 
Because of the low salaries 
paid teachers, he said, there is a 
shortage of at least 250,000 public 
school teachers while another 91,- 
500 teachers have “substandard” 
educational qualifications but are 
being used on an “emergency” 
basis because of the acute short- 


age. 

The basic fault, he said, is that 
teachers “do not earn a full living 
wage.” Schoemann pointed to the 
Labor Dept.’s City Workers’ Fam- 
ily Budget which showed that a 
married worker with two childrea 
requires at least $6,130 per year 
for a “modest but adequate” stand- 
ard of living. The teacher’s annual 
salary of $4,730, he said, “leaves 
him with only a subsistence wage 
level.” 

Hails Labor Provision 

The AFL-CIO official, president 
of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters, 
hailed the bill's inclusion of the 
labor standards safeguards of the 
Davis-Bacon Act and overtime pro- 
visions. He urged that language be 
dropped which provides an exe- 
emption from these standards 
where a public school facility is 
constructed with volunteer labor. 


Schoemann also declared that 
passage of the bill, in addition to 
strengthening the school system, 
would also “do much to overcome 
the recession which grips the na- 
tion,” since it would provide hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs both 
for jobless workers in the build- 
ing trades and for factory workers 
producing building materials. 


Rep. Hansen Named 
To House Unit 


Rep. Julia Butler Hansen 
(D-Wash.) has been elected to 


listed Rep. Fernand J, S¢. 
Germain (D-R. L) as a mem- 
ber of the committee. 
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House Unit Clears Minimum Wage | Bill 


4.3 Million Additional 
Workers Protected 


The House Labor Committee, by a 19-12 vote, has approved a ) 
wage-hour bill extending coverage to 4.3 million additional workers | 


and raising the minimum, in two steps for those already covered, 


to $1.25 an hour. 


The coverage was virtually the same as that recommended by 


Pres. John F. Kennedy. The com-® ’ 
of rental and cooperative housing; | 


mittee headed by Rep. Adam Clay- 
ton Powell (D-N.Y.) earlier had 
given tentative approval to inclu- 
sion of 300,000 hotel, motel and 
restaurant workers but dropped 
this provision before final action. 
The committee had first sought 
to speed up the White House 
timetable which called for $1.15 
an hour four months after sign- 
ing of the bill, $1.20 a year later, 
and $1.25 after an added 12 
months. In the end, however, it 
acceded to an Administration 
request for a slowdown and ap- 
proved a formula calling for the 
$1.15 floor remaining in effect 
for two years and then jumping 
to $1.25. 

As the committee completed ac- 
tion on the minimum wage bill, 
a key measure in the President's 
legislative program, Kennedy sent 
additional messages to Capitol Hill 
in which he called for: 

@ An all-out fight against slums 
and substandard homes, urging 
Congress to redeem the pledge of 
the 1949 Housing Act to provide 
“a decent home and suitable living 
environment for every American 
family.” 

@ “Timely completion” of the 
federal highway program by con- 
tinuing the 4-cent-a-gallon federal 
gasoline tax, scheduled to be cut 
back to 3 cents on July 1, coupled 
with an increase in taxes on trucks 
and diesel fuel to retain the “pay- 
as-you-go” principle. 

Broad Housing Action 

In his housing message, the Pres- 
ident -asked for $2.5 billion in 
grants over four years for slum 
clearance and rebuilding; $50 mil- 
lion for additional public facilities 
loans; authority for Public Housing 
Administration grants to construct 
100,000 low-rent housing units; 
low-interest loans for construction 


$50 million for direct loans to con- 


struct housing for the elderly; and} 


experimental use of no-down-pay- 
ment, 40-year FHA-insured mort- 
gages on homes under $13,500. 

The House Labor Committee 
approved the minimum wage bill 
afier beating down efforts by Re- 
publicans, led by Rep. Wiiliam 
H. Ayres (R-O.) to greatly lib- 
eralize the bill in a maneuver that 
would make it easier to win 
House support later for a more 
modest substitute similar to one 
which Ayres and Rep. A. Paul 
Kitchen {(D-N.©.) pushed through 
the House in the 87th Congress. 
As approved by the committee, 
the bill would extend coverage to 
2.8 million workers in large retail 
trade enterprises, 800,000 in con- 
tract construction, and some 700,- 
000 in laundries, seafood processing 
plants, transit systems, small tele- 
phone exchanges, gasoline service 
stations and shipping. 

A provision extending coverage 
to workers in retail chains having 
gross annual sales of over $1 mil- 
lion was amended so that in chains 
with 15 outlets or less, those out- 
lets which gross under $250,000 
annually would be exempted from 
the wage-hour law. 

For newly covered workers, 
the minimum wage would be 
set at $1 on the effective date 
of the law. This would rise to 
$1.05 the second year, $1.15 
the third year, and $1.25 the 
fourth, 

No ceiling would be placed dur- 
ing the first year on hours for those 
newly covered. In the second year, 
overtime pay would be required 
after 44 hours, with the ceiling 
dropping to 42 hours the-third year 
and to 40 hours at the start of the 
fourth year. 
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NEED FOR BROADENING of minimum wage coverage to protect 
at least some workers in restaurant field is emphasized by Andrew 
J. Biemiller (right), director of AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, in 
testimony before Senate Labor subcommittee. Emphasizing points 
on chart is Seymour Brandwein of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 


Slump Hits Workers as 
Profits Rise—McDonald =, 


Charging that the burden of depression in the steel industry is 


being borne by the workers in 


the mills while profits rise and 


salaried jobs increase, Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers 
has called for a bold and imaginative approach, by private industry 
and the government, to the “twin problems of unemployment and 


automation.” 

In testimony before a House 
Labor subcommittee headed by 
Rep. Elmer J. Holland (D-Pa.), Mc- 
Donald cited figures showing that, 
from 1937 through 1960, the steel 
industry produced 111 percent more 
steel with 51,000 fewer production 
and maintenance workers. 

During the.same period, he testi- 
fied, the industry added 65,600 
salaried jobs to its payrolls and had 
proved itself able to make a profit 
—fourth best in its history in 1960 
—while operating at less than 50 
percent of capacity. 

“We cannot continue to mud- 
die through,” the union leader 
said, “lest we saddle ourselves 
with a permanent unemployment 
problem as critical as that of the 
1930s.” 

A further reduction in the work- 


Kennedy's Economic Aide Warns of 
‘Chronic Slack’ in Jobs, Production 


Dr. Walter W. Heller, chairman of Pres. Kennedy's Council of Economic Advisers, has told 
Congress an economic upturn “may come in the next few months.” 


“But I want to emphasize,” 


Heller told the Joint Economic Committee, “that if 


will be just the beginning of the end of the recession.” 
Heller viewed the current recession as a symptom of basic trouble. More serious in the long 


it develops it 


run, he told the committee, is the® 


“chronic slack” in jobs, production 
and the potential rate of growth— 
“the growing gap between what we 
can produce and what | we do pro- 
duce.” 

“Whenever it occurs,” Heller 
said, “the reversal of the recession 
is only the beginning, not the end, 
of the task of restoring momentum 
to the American economy.” 

Heller, 2 former University of 
Minnesota economics professor, 
said that even if the gross national 
product in the lest quarter of 1961 
hit an all-time record of 3.5 per- 
cent above 1960's fourth quarter— 
an $18 billion gain—“the unem- 
ployment problem would still be of 
— the same magnitude as to- 


to the labor force rose to 7 per- 
cent by the year’s end, he added, 
government fiscal policies would 
have to be viewed “with great 
concern.” The Labor Dept, sub- 
sequently announced the jobless 
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in government construction, ex- 
panded federal housing and tax re- 
ductions, 

“Temporary income-tax reduc- 
tion offers one of the most impor- 
tant methods for further economic 
stimulus,” he noted. 


Heller cautioned that “the 
road to full recovery is a long 
one” and described full recovery 
as the nation’s potential “te pro- 
duce the goods and create the 
jobs the country needs.” 

Until recovery is achieved, Heller 
contended, “the success of fiscal 
and budget policies cannot be 
measured by whether the budget is 
in the black or in the red.” 

Discounts Risks 

Heller argued that the govern- 
ment and Congress “should not 
shrink” from iaunching projects be- 
cause of “misplaced fears of bad 
timing.” This was a reference to 
the fear that anti-recession actions 
might have a delayed effect and ag- 
gravate an inflationary boom. 

Such a risk is smaller in 1961 
than in prior recessions, Heller 


went On, because of the Adminis- 


tration’s higher goals. The need 
for higher goals is implicit in the 
current gap of $50 billion between 
what the economy is actually pro- 
ducing and what it can produce. 
He put the gap at about $30 to 
$35 billion for 1960 or 6 to 7 per- 
cent of the national output. 

Heller was flanked by council 
members Kermit Gordon and James 
Tobin as he discussed his 56-page 
prepared statement. 


January Stoppages 
Set Monthly Low 


Work stoppages in January set 
a new low mark for any January 
since the end of World War Il, 
according to a preliminary estimate 
by the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The bureau said 170 strikes or 
stoppages began in January and 
idled about 80,000 workers. An 
additional 20,000 workers were in- 
volved in 130 stoppages continuing 
from December. Total strike idle- 
ness in January was 700,000 man- 
days, substantially less than in Jan- 


uary 1960 and 1959, 


a 


Tweek represents the major surgery 


needed today, McDonald told the 
subcommittee. 

The USWA president offered this 
program for halting the trend to- 
ward unemployment in the steel in- 
dustry and the economy a8 a whole: 

@A shorter workweek without a 
reduction in pay to bolster purchas-| . 
ing power and provide additional 
jobs. 

@ Establishment of a permanent 
national “Commission on Continu- 
ing Prosperity” to plan and recom- 
mend policies needed to insure a 
prosperous America. 

@ Immediate adoption by the 
Congress of an “Invest in America” 
program, long urged by the union 
head to meet. needs for more ade- 
quate housing; more schools and 
more, better-paid and better-trained 
teachers; better hospital and vaca- 
tion facilities; improved highways 
and airports; aid for depressed 
areas; more adequate unemploy- 
ment insurance and social security 
programs, 

McDonald igibidtinan the 
point that the job of recovery 
is not that of government alone. 

“We also urge,” he said, “that 
private industry get behind these 
governmental programs and that 
it develop private programs 
which will spur the expansion of 
jobs in private industry. 

“Since most jobs in the United 
States are non-governmental, it is 
imperative that there be growth in 


jobs in the private sector of the 


economy.” 

Pres. John F. Kennedy and his 
Administration have, McDonald 
said, already moved to achieve 
some of the McDonald objectives. 


Automation Action Asked 

Warning that automation can 
become a “hideous Frankenstein” 
monster unless its human victims 
are provided for, he pointed out 
that the nation has emerged from 
each recent recession with a higher 
plateau of unemployment. 

Citing American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute figures, McDonald said only 
377,500 production workers were 
employed in basic steel last Decem- 
ber, compared with an average of 
$32,000 in the first quarter of the 
year. That was a layoff rate of 29 
percent as compared with a na- 
tional rate, seasonally adjusted, of 


less than 7 percent, he said. 


,\ all-time high for the month. 


| a rise of 203,000 in employment 


Joblessness §j 
Rises 320.00@ 
To 5.7 Million 


(Continued from Page 1) % 


hearings. 
The Labor Dept. report shoul 


a total of 64.7 million, narrogl 
topping February a year ago as] 


Some on Short-Time 4 
“Among the employed,” the 
port observed, “there were J} 
million non-farm workers.on s ee 
time in February because of 
hess conditions.” 

The 5.7 million jobless in F 
ruary compare to 3.9 millionig 
year ago. The previous Febrag 
high since before World Wasg 
was 5.2 million in 1958; the iN 

postwar low was 2 mi 
in in 1953, a 
The 6.8 percent seasonally-@f 
justed rate of unemploymal 
compares to 4.8 percent a yeu 


February postwar low was 
percent in 1953. 

The 1.6 million long-term ua 
ployed in February exceeded | 
year-earlier total by 660,000 @ 
topped by 160,000 the prey 
postwar record high for the mg 
in 1958. The February post” 
low was 246,000 long-term jobll 
in 1953, 


iets 
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cent of the 1.6 million long 
jobless have been without 
“for more than half a year.” Tim 
figure was 674,000, up from 3m 
uary's 643,000. 4 


4 Freedoms Hota 
Opened in Flori@ 


Miami Beach—Opening of9 
first resort hotel for retired ull 
members—the President Ma 
a 205-room hotel on Collins AV 
here—has been announced by 
Freedoms Hotels, Inc., headed 
Pres. William R. Steinberg of MM 
Radio Association as presideala 
the board of directors and Pg 
Joseph Curran of the Maritime 
ion as chairman. 

Steinberg said the nine uly 
which formed Four Freed 
Hotels have been joined by Bim 
more, the Ladies’ Garment W@ 
ers and the Office Employes. @m 
ILGWU executive board, he @ 
has invested $200,000 to ream 
50 double rooms for members 

The nine sponsoring unions § 
chased the hotel for close team 
million, and Steinberg said § 
plan to acquire four more sai 
hotels in New York, Chicago, # 
lantic City and Los Angeles orm 
Francisco. Hotel facilities wii 
reserved for union members OGRy 
tirees at $125 a month per pela 
by arrangement with unions Wag 
have invested in the hotel progaay 
he said. . 
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